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R. LLOYD GEORGE’S denunciation, in the 
M House of Commons on Wednesday night, 
of the proposed treaty with Russia was 
apparently regarded even by many members of his 
own party as excessively violent. But certainly, 
from a careful perusal of the speeches on the Govern- 
ment side, it is hard to derive any assurance that Mr. 
Lloyd George was wrong or unfair in describing the 
whole thing as “‘a fake.’’ For our part we certainly 
doubt whether the Treaty was worth denouncing. 
It seems to us a palpable piece of window-dressing 
designed primarily to avoid the necessity of confessing 
that the negotiations of the past four months have 
led to nothing at all. The Treaty, as far as we may 
trust Mr. Ponsonby’s exposition of it, is likely to alter 
nothing and therefore harm nobody. The appearance 
of an agreement has been secured by postponing every 
vital issue for decision at some indeterminate future 
date. Mr. Ponsonby seems to have muddled the 
negotiations and was certainly muddled in his defence 
of their result. Even on vital points he confessed 
himself unable to give information, not knowing 
apparently what it was that he had promised to sign. 
His speeches and replies exhibited a degree of parlia- 
mentary incompetence to which the House is not 
accustomed, even when it has to deal with Under- 
Secretaries. He also gave a strong impression of dis- 
ingenuity; but that was probably only because he 
was at his wits’ end to know what to say. 
. * * 


It is unfortunate that these efforts of diplomacy 
between Mr. Ponsonby and M. Rakovsky should have 
wrapped in so much secrecy. If members of 














the House had been afforded a little more information 
in response to the numerous questions which they 
have addressed to the Government during the past 
three months, they might have been more ready to 
put a charitable construction upon the breaches of 
faith, of which the Government is apparently guilty. 
The Prime Minister has certainly given it to be under- 
stood that there was “‘ no question” of guaranteeing 
a loan to the present Russian Government. Yet 
now we learn that a guaranteed loan is the keystone 
of the agreement. In actual fact, of course, no such 
loan will ever be guaranteed because the conditions 
upon which the guarantee is to be given will never 
be fulfilled by the Soviet Government. That is why 
the word “ fake’’ seems to us to be justified. We 
quite understand Mr. Ponsonby’s desire to produce the 
impression that all his work in these negotiations has 
not been a failure, and we are not inclined to be censor- 
ious as to any methods which he may adopt to produce 
that impression. But when it comes to talking in 
the House of Commons about guaranteeing a loan 
which he knows—or ought to know—will never be 
guaranteed by a vote of that House, it is necessary to 
consider the effect which such statements are likely 
to produce in Russia. The Russians will think that 
we have made a bargain and then broken it—and 
Great Britain is to be made to suffer this stain on its 
reputation merely for the sake of supporting Mr. 
Ponsonby’s vain attempt to prove that he has succeeded 
where he has failed. 
* * * 


There cannot be a guaranteed loan to Russia under 
present conditions—unless Parliament, in view of all 
the circumstances, considers it desirable that the 


British taxpayer should make a large gift to the Soviet 
For any such loan would be no more 


Government. 
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nor less than a gift, as long as men like Zinovieff 
exercise decisive influence in Russia. The Soviet 
Government recognises no obligation to pay its debts. 
It repudiates Capitalism, yet wants to borrow from 
capitalists ; and when it has got the money will almost 
certainly decline to repay the principal if not the 
interest. If we are going to make such a gift why 
should we not make it to Germany or Austria or 
Hungary? There would be the same prospect of 
employment for our industries and in addition some 
slight chance of eventual repayment. We were and 
are wholeheartedly in favour of the official “* recog- 
nition’ of the Soviet Government, but we cannot 
see that there is any case at all for lending it a single 
penny. There are a thousand ways in which any 
money that we can spare might be better spent. The 
suggestion is absurd, and Mr. MacDonald—if not the 
amiable Mr. Ponsonby—knows that it is absurd. 
Why then should we have seriously to discuss this 
“‘fake.”” In the matter of loans the House of Commons 
will not allow the Government to do anything that 
“the City” refuses to do; and “the City” will 
not lend money to Russia for many years to come. 
To pretend otherwise—as Mr. Ponsonby has done— 
is merely to invite an accusation of bad faith. 


* * *” 


The killing of Mrs. Rosalie Evans in Mexico was, 
as the accounts show, a peculiarly deplorable affair, 
all the more horrible because the victim was an elderly 
woman of quite exceptional personal qualities. The 
story of her fight for her ranch begins in May, 1923, 
when, according to Mr. Cummings, then British 
diplomatic agent, a force of 150 armed men, claiming 
to act for a syndicate authorised by President Obregon 
to expropriate property, appeared with an order for- 
bidding Mrs. Evans to harvest her crops. The in- 
vaders, it is said, did not attempt to overcome her 
resistance, but two months later a presidential decree 
ordered the expropriation. Mrs. Evans sought pro- 
tection in the Mexican Courts, but a considerable 
portion of the estate was legally assigned to a neighbour- 
ing village, and thereafter the lady seems to have been 
engaged, with or without the aid of federal troops, in 
defending her ranch against the militant agrarians, 
and in defying the laws of Mexico. It is an extra- 
ordinary incident, and we cannot wonder that the 
story should have aroused in the United States a 
much greater sensation than it has in England, Mrs. 
Evans being American born. The Obregon Govern- 
ment professes to be in earnest in its pursuit of the 
assassins, and, of course, responsibility will be pressed. 
Meanwhile the facts about Mrs. Evans and her ranch 
call for full investigation, since they clearly form an 
essential part of the story of Mr. Cummings and 
British diplomatic activities in Mexico during the past 
two years. When Mr. Cummings was instructed by 
President Obregon to withdraw, we pointed out that 
our Government should have been provided with 
some more dignified and effective plan of action than 
the breaking off of diplomatic relations. The murder 


of Mrs. Evans comes as one more illustration of the 
impotence of this negative and outworn weapon. 
Obviously, in a country such as Mexico the absence 
for even a month or two of an authoritative diplo- 
matie representative cannot fail to be a serious thing, 






and in the present case the Foreign Office had reasons 
enough for knowing the danger. 
* * * 


The Governors of both Bengal and the Punjab have, 
during the past week, taken a definite stand upon the 
necessity of restoring public order. Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
who has just taken over charge in the Punjab, indicated 
that the Government must take all requisite measures 
for dealing with the Akali Sikh trouble and the ip. 
cessantly renewed Hindu-Moslem disturbances ; while 
Lord Lytton made an unusually frank declaration, 
at a police parade in Dacca, as to the revival of revolu- 
tionary crime in Bengal. The Government, he said, 
was quite strong enough to deal with this menace, 
and would not hesitate to make use of “ all the weapons 
necessary for its defeat.” Lord Lytton’s speech had 

articular reference to the latest inflammatory leaflet 
of the “‘ Red Bengal Faction,” advocating a campaign 
of police assassination. Such things have been common 
enough in the history of Bengali nihilism, and the 
leaflet in question may be nothing of consequence. 
At the same time, Mr. C. R. Das’s now celebrated 
eulogy of the Bengali murderer has had its inevitable 
effect —_ a section of the Swarajists, whose more 
responsible leaders are at present engaged in an effort 
to save the Indian National Congress. They argue 
that if Mr. Das and his followers force Mr. Gandhi 
out of the organisation, the temptation for the Swarajists 
to become a party of violence will be almost irresistible, 
and that the National Congress will thereby bring 
itself under the ban. The Government will be com- 
pelled to proclaim it as a revolutionary body, and the 
political Nationalists will then be without any recog- 
nised organisation in the country. All this is common 
sense, and it is still possible that Mr. Das will give 
heed to it before the conflict is due for resumption 
in the Bengal Legislative Council at the end of August. 
Mr. Das, as a matter of fact, does not dominate the 
National Congress, and by the time the autumn activi- 
ties begin he should be able to estimate his loss of 
influence. By that time also even Mr. Das should be 
able to understand the futility of his attempt to continue 
an important executive position, such as the chair- 
manship of the Calcutta Municipality, with the leader- 
ship of a party given up to mere irrational wrecking 
in the legislature. 

* * * 

In the House of Commons on Monday, the Minister 
of Labour expounded the Government’s policy in 
giving State financial aid to public works instituted 
by local authorities. The rate of grant to munici- 
palities expediting work of a non-revenue-producing 
character is being raised from 65 to 75 per cent. of 
the interest and sinking fund charges for a maximum 
period of fifteen years. This should give local 
authorities considerable help in schemes for the coming 
winter. The difficulty, as Mr. Shaw pointed out, 
is to discriminate between work put in hand by the 
municipalities for the purpose of providing employ- 
ment, and work which, falling within the normal 
scope of municipal action, would be undertaken In 
any case. The latter type of work clearly cannot be 
aided from State funds; but it is often very difficult 
to form a judgment on marginal cases, and the ae 
of discrimination easily leads to controversy and il- 
feeling. Apart from the higher grants now paid for 
the type of work, the principal change made by the 
Labour Government is the sanctioning of payment, 
by municipalities undertaking relief work, of the 
standard Trade Union rates of wages, instead of the 
lower rates which were the mazima under previous. 
Governments. This change has removed the worst 
grievance arising out of heal relief works, and has 
caused them to be regarded less than before as 4 
variant of the “‘stone-yard,” and more as ordinary 
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‘obs on Which a fair day’s work is to be done for a 
fair day's pay. That is all to the good. 
. * * 


The Lords opened their discussion of the Housing 
Bill by pressing for a full inquiry into the possibilities 
of building working-class houses of substitute materials, 
on the lines suggested by Lord Weir. The Lord 
Chancellor, on behalf of the Government, accepted the 
motion, announcing that Mr. Wheatley had already 
decided to institute an inquiry on a somewhat wide basis. 
Thus, in placated, the Lords began discussion 
on the Bill in Committee, and its early ge seems 
now to be assured. It is obviously desirable that an 
inquiry of the kind proposed should be held. Vague 
statements are being made about the economies and 
the saving in skilled labour to be secured by alternative 
methods of house construction. These may be true 
or false; they need checking by full inquiry. The 
actual proposals we have seen make us very doubtful 
whether any substitute form of construction will 
cheapen housing costs, at all events if “amenity” 
is taken into account. But we do not doubt that, 
in the absence of opposition from master builders or 
Trade Unionists, such schemes could be made the 
means of diminishing the need for skilled labour. 
This, however, only makes them worth consideration 
if they will give the public houses as good in standard 
as those now being built under the Wheatley scheme. 
The country is not prepared to foot the housing Bill 
if it is to be put off with a shoddy article. 

* * * 

For some years now, the world Trade Union move- 
ment has been split between two rival “ Interna- 
tionals ”—the International Federation of Trade Unions 
centred at Amsterdam, and commanding by far the 
larger support, and its Communist rival, the Red 
International of Labour Unions, which has its head- 
quarters at Moscow. This quarrel has affected Great 
Britain very little; for here the Communist ‘body 
has had so little strength that it has not obtained the 
adhesion of a single important Union. But in some 
continental countries the ranks of Labour have been 
deeply split by the contest. The Red International 
of Labour Unions, under the mediating influence of 
the British Trade Union Congress, has now made a 
conditional offer to dissolve and thus permit the 
general reunion of all the various groups. This move 
was Inaugurated when the British leaders met the 
Russian Trade Unionists who visited this country 
in connection with the Anglo-Russian Conference. 
Of course, it is still by no means certain that reunion 
will follow these initial steps; for the rival “ Inter- 
nationals’’ have been roundly abusing each other 
for years past, and will not find it easy to live together 
m amity. But the very fact that such reunion is 
possible indicates that the acute post-war divisions of 
—e are passing, and that the tendency of working- 

organisations is once more towards the establish- 

ment of a “united front” both internationally and, 

what is more important, within each separate country. 
* * * 

The Minister of Labour is making, as we write, 
& renewed attempt to settle the building dispute, 
and again it is suggested that the main obstacle to 
sattlement is the position in Liverpool. As we have 

eld all along, the worst possible atmosphere for an 
adjustment at Liverpool is created by the continuance 
of the national dispute. It would be far better to 
settle the national points of difference, and then con- 
— 8 common pressure on the Liverpool area. 

ntil this is recognised, there is not much chance 
of success, The National Federation of Buildin 
ite 7 Operatives cannot, even if it so desires, compe 
th verpool members to return to work. Nor are 
ey at all likely to give way while the national 






stoppage is in pr ss, at any rate until the point 
of "aiiaion naa beak che At dean” tin 
strike and lock-out—for the dispute is both—is 
involving both employers and workers in considerable 
loss, and doing neither the slightest good. The reason- 
able course is to tackle first the national questions 
at issue, which should be comparatively easy to settle, 
and only then to deal with the difficult problem of 
the me poner wage reductions in Liverpool. The 
Liverpool position is exceptional and depends on local 
circumstances ; it is a mistake to make it the occasion 
of prolonging a national stop in an essential 
industry which is already badly in arrears with urgent 
work. 
* * . 

An Irish correspondent writes : English well-wishers 
to the Free State, who consider it unreasonable that 
Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues should make so stiff 
a stand against further delays in introducing legis- 
lation to set up the Boundary Commission, ought not 
to forget that if Irish Ministers are fighting to save 
themselves, they are also fighting to save the Treaty. 
There is no question, as is suggested in certain quarters, 
of knuckling under to Republican extremists. Had 
Mr. Cosgrave to deal only with elements hostile to 
the Free State the crisis would never have arisen. 
His difficulty is to persuade men, many of whom have 
made the heaviest sacrifices, to establish and maintain 
the settlement of 1921, that the bottom is not dropping 
out of the Treaty. The discussion in the Dail is a 
plain warning of how dangerously high the tide of 
suspicion is rising. If it swamps the judgment of 
deputies who are in a position to know the facts, one 
can gauge its effects on the mass of the people, whose 
first article of political faith for centuries has been 
that England always loads the dice against Ireland. 
Of course, it is stupid to assume that Tory opposition 
means that the Labour Government are about to 
repudiate their obligations, though not more stupid 
than the anti-Irish crusade of certain sections of the 
English Press. The Daily Mail is the only English 

aper that circulates widely in the Free State, and when 
it proclaims, as it did this week, that the agreement 
of December, 1921, “did not involve the honour 
of this country, but the reputation of the Ministers 
concerned,” a less suspicious race than the Irish might 
be pardoned for taking alarm. 


* * * 


Belfast is even more outspoken than its Tory allies. 
It would fight the boundary question to the bitter 
end in any event, but its ardour is whetted by the 
belief that in so doing it will cook the goose not only 
of Mr. Cosgrave, but of Mr. MacDonald. As its 
resistance to Gladstonian Home Rule wrecked British 
Liberalism, so one of Sir James Craig's chief press 
organs announces that Ulster’s campaign against 
Article XII. is destined to shatter the political prestige 
of British Labour. This is the real reason why the 
Orange spokesmen are using every effort to defer 
action at Westminster. Possibly Labour may not 
be as easily smashed as they imagine, but Free State 
Ministers are well aware that every week’s delay 
endangers their position by mobilising against them 
the forces which in years gone by they in their turn 
employed to overthrow the Redmondites for failing 
to make Home Rule practical politics. There is 
force in the comment of the Freeman’s Journal : 
“‘A day used to be long enough for an Irish Coercion 
Act; it ought to be long enough for a Pacification 
Act.” Free Staters make no charges against the 
Labour Ministry, and fully appreciate the difficulties 
with which it is struggling. But their own ition 
is naturally their first concern, and they hold it ought 
also to be of concern to English statesmen, for if they 
go down the Treaty goes with them. 
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THE NEED FOR GOODWILL 
\ real hope which we may cherish of the 


success of the conference which is now going 

on in London between Germany and the 
Allies, is founded upon the solid fact that no one of 
the parties can afford to allow these negotiations to 
break down. If they should break down, that will 
certainly be the end of the Marx-Stresemann Government 
in Germany and of the Herriot Government in France; 
and if it does not actually bring down the MacDonald 
Government in England it will at least give it a very 
severe shaking, for Mr. MacDonald, ignoring other 
problems which have urgently needed his attention, 
has devoted almost all his time to foreign affairs and 
in effect has staked his reputation upon his ability to 
secure a settlement of the Reparations problem. All 
this is as it should be; for in difficult and highly 
controversial problems of this sort every possible 
motive, both public and personal, must be enlisted 
if a settlement is to be reached. In the present case 
it is plain enough that the negotiators mean business 
and that they will come to terms if, in view of the 
state of public opinion in their respective countries, 
it is at all possible to do so. To say this is to say 
very much—far more than could truthfully have 
been said about any other international Conference 
that has been held since the War. 

The obstacles to a complete agreement are, however, 
very serious, First and foremost there is the funda- 
mental difficulty of how and when the French occu- 
pation of the Ruhr is to be brought to an end. The 
German delegates demand—and from the British 
point of view, at any rate, most reasonably demand— 
that the Ruhr must be completely evacuated, in the 
military as well as the economic sense, by a fixed and 
early date. This thorny question has not been officially 
discussed in the inter-Allied Conference of the past 
fortnight, but now that the Germans are here it can 
no longer be shirked. It is a question which must 
be dealt with by direct negotiations between the 
representatives of France and Germany. The British 
delegates may act as mediators, but any interference 
by them would be resented by the French, and it is 
doubtful whether they can play any useful part at 
all. 

Nevertheless, it is clearly the vital issue, upon which, 
more than upon any other point the success of the 
Conference will turn. Unless the German delegates 
can persuade M. Herriot to agree to a prompt and 
complete evacuation it is useless for them to attempt 
to come to an agreement with the Allies on other points, 
for on their return to Germany if they have not gained 
that point they would promptly be repudiated both 
by the Reichstag and by German public opinion. 
There is no doubt that an overwhelming majority of the 
German public, in spite of all the fulminations of the 
Nationalist leaders, is prepared to accept the Dawes 
Report sans phrase, and will turn out any government 
which does not express its will in this matter. But it 
is equally certain that it does not regard the Ruhr 
question as one upon which a compromise can be 
admitted. The poilu must disappear from Westphalia, 
or no agreement can be reached and the Dawes Report 
will have to be thrown into the waste-paper basket. 
No German Government can reasonably be expected to 
accept, or indeed can honestly accept, definite economic 
obligations such as are laid down in the Dawes Report, 
unless it has full and unhampered control of its main 


industrial area. The Germans want no more h 
thetical undertakings, no more forced signatures; nor 
do we. They have learned their lesson, and will face 
ruin rather than put their signatures to any agreement 
which they are not sure of being able to carry out, 
Therefore the evacuation of the Ruhr is an essential 
part of any conceivable settlement. 

It may, of course, be said that M. Herriot is in 
similar position, that if he agrees to evacuation he will 
be repudiated by the French Parliament. If that be 
true then certainly the position is for the present quite 
hopeless, and there can be no settlement upon the basis 
of the Dawes Report, or for that matter upon any other 
basis. But we do not believe that it is true. French 
public opinion—if we ignore the predominantly Chau- 
vinist Parisian press—evidently desires peace, and 
shrinks from the moral and practical isolation which 
the breakdown of the present negotiations, through 
French intransigence, would involve. If M. Herriot 
will take his courage in both hands—and in the negotia- 
tions of last week he showed that he does not entirely 
lack courage—he will probably be able to persuade his 
Parliament to honour his signature. His position, 
difficult as it no doubt is, is at any rate not nearly so 
difficult as that of Herren Marx and Stresemann. He 
has a good chance of carrying the Dawes scheme in 
France on the basis of the evacuation of the Ruhr; 
they have no chance whatever of carrying it in Germany 
on the basis of non-evacuation. 

Closely connected with this problem is the question 
of the British evacuation of the Cologne area next 
January. Mr. Lloyd George, in last Tuesday's debate, 
insisted strongly that this was an obligation of honour 
and that in any event we must retire. But it does 
not seem to us to be so simple a matter as that. Even 
from a strictly legal point of view the interpretation 
of the Versailles Treaty in this respect is not very 
clear and from other points of view the right course 
is even more doubtful. Unless the French abandon 
the Ruhr they will be forced to occupy Cologne the 
moment our troops are withdrawn, and that, as Mr. 
Lloyd George himself pointed out, would be a very 
unfortunate and dangerous development. At any rate, 
as it seems to us, it is a decision which cannot properly 
be taken at the present moment, but must be deter- 
mined by the course of events during the next few 
months. We entirely accept the Prime Minister's 
declaration that he “‘ will not agree to a British soldier 
remaining sixty seconds longer in Cologne than 1s 
necessary to carry out our fair obligations.” But 
what are those obligations? It is really, in our view, 
a matter upon which the decision of the German 
Government should be regarded as final. If, having 
regard to the prospects of a French reoccupation, the 
Germans wish us to go, then we may thankfully retire; 
but if they wish us to stay then we ought to stay. 

But if we disagree with Mr. Lloyd George on this 
point we very strongly agree with him both in his 
insistence upon the discredited character of the Repar- 
ation Commission and in his desire that any settlement 
“* however clumsy " must be “ lubricated with goodwill. 
That is the essence of the whole problem—goodvill. 
Five years after the War it is utterly useless, indeed 
worse than useless, to attempt to come to any agreement 
that is not an honest agreement which all parties 
are sincerely determined to carry out. For there 
can be no settlement of the Reparations problem 
except upon a basis of willing co-operation. Even 
then the difficulties will be serious, but without such 
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co-operation there can be no settlement at all. We 
do not attach so much importance as some people 
do to the mechanical difficulty of transferring to Paris 
and Brussels and London funds which have been 
accumulated in Berlin. Probably such funds will 
be transferred without serious friction or dislocation, 
in the ordinary course of trade, but if the worst comes 
to the worst they can be reinvested in Germany in 
state bonds or industrial shares. That, at any rate, 
is not the immediate problem. The immediate problem 
is how best to take advantage of the undoubted willing- 
ness of Germany to come to terms and settle her 


obligations. It can only be done if there is “ good- 
will” on all sides. A forced bargain would be worth- 
less. 


MR. SNOWDEN’S RABBITS 


T was Mr. Snowden, and not Mr. Tom Shaw, to whom 

I the Cabinet entrusted the task of producing out of 

the mythical hat the mythical rabbits of employ- 
ment. And, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer is, of all 
the Ministers, the man who has impressed himself most 
deeply on the House, the choice was a plain recognition 
of the importance of the occasion. Mr. Snowden has often 
been called narrow-minded and unadaptable ; but, partly 
by reason of these very qualities, he has a power of clear 
and forcible exposition which leaves no room for misunder- 
standing. He has, and deserves, the reputation of a man 
who habitually says exactly what he means. 

On this occasion he had a difficult task. It could not, 
under any conditions, be an easy matter to devise schemes 
for placing large numbers of men in useful employment. 
It is doubly difficult for a Government which possesses 
neither an independent parliamentary majority, nor a 
command of the time of the House. But, if it is difficult 
to make sound schemes for the provision of employment, 
it is exceptionally easy to criticise any Government for its 
failure in this respect. The Labour Party in opposition 
naturally, and often justifiably, indulged in such criticism ; 
and now it no less naturally finds its own words being 
quoted against it. Such reversals of réles are, of course, 
mere commonplace of political tactics. But that pins can 
prick hard and deep is a fact well known to everyone who 
has ever occupied a position of controversial responsibility. 

It is safe to say that, whether the Labour Government 
were doing well or ill, within the measure of their opportuni- 
ties, in this matter of providing work, criticism of its doings 
would follow much the same lines and adopt much the same 
tone. For it is quite obvious that no Government could 
by any possibility provide for some time to come work 
enough to absorb more than a fraction of the unemployed, 
and that anything less than the absorption of the great 
majority would be hailed as failure by whatever parties 
chanced to be in opposition. We have, then, in estimating 
the present Government’s success or failure in this respect, 
to rely rather on personal judgments than on any leading 
that can be got from the opposition speeches in Parliament 
—speeches, by the way, almost uniformly barren of practical 
Suggestions, and reading far more as barefaced electioneer- 
ing taunts than as serious contributions to the problem of 
unemployment. The stones flung by these dwellers in 

houses are just stones—convenient missiles of bom- 
bardment, suitable for flinging to and fro from side to 
side when there is nothing better on hand. The man who 
flings the stone may or may not have a legitimate grievance : 
there is nothing in the fact that he flings it to prove the 
case either way. 

_ We confess that, up to the time of Mr. Snowden’s expo- 
sition, we were seriously perturbed about the Government’s 
unemployment policy. We did not expect miracles; but 
we were becoming doubtful whether there were any loaves 


and fishes at all. Mr. Snowden’s speech has half, but only 
half, reassured us. We can see now that the Government 
does recognise the importance of the problem, both to the 
whole country and from the standpoint of its own future. 
But we are still uncertain whether the Ministers have yet 
fully recognised its urgency. It may be necessary to talk 
about three preliminary years of investigation before we 
can even decide whether the Severn barrage scheme is 
workable or not. But there can be no excuse for the delay 
to next session, which Mr. Snowden hinted at as possible, 
of the presentation to Parliament of the Bill or Bills required 
in order to make effective the Government policy which he 
announced in respect of electrical supply. This is so plainly 
the head and purport of the scheme presented by Mr. 
Snowden that it ought not to be allowed to stand over for a 
single moment longer than it positively must. Mr. Snowden 
paid ample tribute to the importance of the policy of 
national electrification, but he did not satisfy his hearers 
that he or the Government is yet prepared to regard it 
as a matter that must be dealt with promptly as well as 
thoroughly. 

One great difficulty, in any attempt to expound the policy 
of providing work in preference to “doles”’, is that positive 
schemes, however far-reaching, must always consist of a 
number of relatively small undertakings rather than of any 
one plan large enough to capture the imagination. Each 
proposal, regarded apart, looks pitifully inadequate in 
relation to the problem ; and, as the putting of the various 
schemes together cannot be reduced to a plain sum in simple 
arithmetic, it is hard to realise what, in the gross, they 
really amount to. Moreover, no-one in his wildest dreams 
has suggested that the right way of abolishing unemploy- 
ment is for the Government, by special labour schemes, to 
provide work directly for all the unemployed. Obviously, 
the value of State schemes depends on their effect in provid- 
ing, not only direct, but also indirect, employment. Thus, 
even if a Government is doing comparatively well, it is 
almost certain, unless its members are very skilful publi- 
cists, to get a good deal less credit than it deserves. 

All the same, we do not think the present Government has 
any great claim to be proud of its record in finding work. 
We understand, of course, that, in the long run, it is really 
relying more on Mr. MacDonald’s efforts to re-establish 
peace in Europe than on direct provision of employment. 
We see, too, that most of the preconceived ideas of the 
Labour Party concerning the best methods of finding work 
depend on, and flow from, changes in the structure of 
industry which it is impossible seriously to propose under 
the existing parliamentary conditions. These facts are 
enough to explain the absence of a plainly stated, compre- 
hensive programme for dealing with the question as a whole. 
What they fail to explain is not why Labour does not fulfil its 
so-called “ election pledge ” to abolish unemployment, but 
that it has not so far tackled even palliative measures with 
any great audacity or insistence. 

Fresh money has been granted, to be sure, under practi- 
cally every one of the schemes inaugurated by previous 
Governments. It is true that since the Government came 
to office, many of these schemes have been more liberally 
interpreted, and the rate of progress under most of them 
increased. Moreover, in some directions, such as road 
policy, there have been, as Mr. Snowden made clear, 
important new departures. Probably, so far as the actual 
setting of men to work is concerned, this Government has 
done nearly as much as could have been done in the time, 
and under the existing conditions. 

All this, however, important as it is, is not enough alone 
to justify the position which the Labour Party has taken 
up. We expect from it, not only expansion of earlier 
schemes, but new schemes of its own. And the fact that 
such sehemes as we expect will mostly involve legislation 
is an additional reason for urgent action in respect of them. 
We rejoice that the preliminary work of survey and enquiry 
in connection with plans of electrification is now being 
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undertaken ; but we cannot help saying that it should 
have been begun some months ago. We are glad that 
afforestation is being seriously considered, and that Mr. 
Trevelyan is instituting a national survey of school build- 
ings. But surely the first act of the Government on 
assuming office, before matters of parliamentary urgency 
began to press upon it, should have been to set on foot a 
comprehensive survey of the whole unemployment problem, 
with a view to discovering in each sphere of action, what 
could or could not be done to provide work, and what 
legislative or administrative measures would be needed 
in order to set the necessary plans in operation. 

Mr. Snowden’s speech and Mr. Webb’s recent measures 
at the Board of Trade make it plain that something of 
this sort is now happening. As the Ministers have settled 
down in their departments, they have discovered what 
they can hope to do and by what means. The outlines 
of the Labour policy on unemployment are at length 
appearing, and Mr. Snowden’s speech represents an import- 
ant stage in its development towards comprehensiveness 
and coherence. But not only has little been done so far. 
Little has yet been carefully planned. Only now is the 
right road becoming plain, and the Government setting 
its feet firmly upon it. Meanwhile, unnecessary discontent 
has been aroused in Trade Union circles and points have 
been needlessly presented to the Opposition. The policy 
that is now emerging, however, seems to us essentially 
sound and well-conceived. It is a policy, gradually becom- 
ing a programme, of national development, designed with 
the definite object of lowering costs of production, especially 
by the provision of cheaper transport and power, and so 
ministering to the restoration of both home and export 
trade. Its tendency is to concentrate chiefly upon transport 
and power, because these are costs which enter into the 
calculations of every industry and react on its position 
in the market. Many other problems need tackling; 
but these need tackling first and condition the tackling of 
the rest. 

There is, however, one other problem which ranks in 
urgency at least as high as these, and on this, once again, 
Mr. Snowden was notably silent. There are again rumours 
of an impending rise in the Bank rate, and the Federation 
of British Industries, as we noted last week, has been 
moved to protest. Now, Mr. Snowden’s big schemes, 
as he affirms, will need big money. They will need it, 
not only for their direct execution, but for all the industries 
which can benefit by cheap power and transport to take 
advantage of their opportunities by the necessary re- 
equipment and adaptation. But a rise in the Bank rate 
will cause, for financial reasons, an artificial slump—fatal 
to the rest of the policy outlined by Mr. Snowden. Was 
Mr. Snowden silent on the financial question deliberately 
or by inadvertence? He can hardly be unconscious of its 
intimate connection with the programme of development 
which he outlined. 


THE “REVOLT” OF ALSACE- 


LORRAINE 


Paris, August 5th. 


LTHOUGH there has been exaggeration for political 
A purposes of the “revolt” of Alsace-Lorraine 
against the proposal to abolish the special régime 

of the restored provinces, there can be no doubt that a 
serious situation has arisen, and that it will become still 
graver if an attempt is made at an early date to bring 
the laws of Alsace-Lorraine into consonance with French 
laws. The trouble is of course chiefly—but not altogether 
—a religious trouble. The Radical Party in France is 
notoriously anti-clerical, while Alsace-Lorraine is intensely 
Catholic. As soon as the Radicals came into power they 


announced that they would recall the French Ambassador 


at the Vatican, and that they would apply strictly the 
laws relating to the congregations—that is to say, to the 
religious orders. This announcement was not calculated 
to improve the relations of Alsace-Lorraine with the rest 
of France. But the specific declaration that Alsace. 
Lorraine would shortly be “ assimilated” in the ful] 
sense of the word, provoked considerable perturbation, 
and there have been a series of striking manifestations 
of which the French Government must take heed. 

The problem which presents itself is extremely delicate, 
The inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine who have lived under 
a German administration for nearly half a century, naturally 
wish to preserve the privileges which they have enjoyed, 
However happy they may be to return to the French 
fold, they do not wish to make sacrifices. There are a 
number of advantages which they enjoy, such as the 
greater autonomy of the municipalities, the system of 
social insurance, the procedure in the Civil Courts, and 
the apprenticeship schools. But the chief difference 
between the laws of Alsace-Lorraine and the laws of 
France is to be found in those which apply to education. 
While in France religion is kept out of the schools, in 
Alsace-Lorraine it is introduced into the schools. This 
means that chiefly the Catholics benefit, and it is the 
Catholics who are protesting with considerable force 
against the menace of a change. On the one hand there 
have been repeated promises from 1914 to 1928 by the 


highest French authorities that the traditions and customs 


of the people of Alsace-Lorraine will be respected, but on 
the other hand it is felt that there cannot be for an in- 
definite period two antagonistic laws in France. The 
unity of the country must be achieved as early as possible. 
Thus we have the old battle between secularism and 
religion in the schools. 

Under the German laws which applied to the Alsace- 
Lorraine region, the children were divided into three 
categories: for them there were the Catholic schools, 
the Protestant schools, and the Jewish schools. Every 
parent had to declare his religion, and the child was 
obliged to attend one of the three kinds of schools. In 
practice, since it is impossible to have three schools in 
every village, and since the Catholics are by far the most 
numerous, the children of parents who are not Roman 
Catholics are often obliged to receive Catholic instruction. 
Moreover, no provision is made for the children of free- 
thinkers—children who have not been baptised. Theoretic- 
ally the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine must have 4 
religion. 

Now in France the Radicals and Socialists attach great 
importance to liberty of thought. It is felt to be a grievance 
that Alsatians and Lorrainers who do not subscribe to one 
of the three creeds for which provision is made, should be 
forced to choose a religion. Religious instruction is given 
in the ordinary hours of school attendance, and is obligatory. 
Further, it is given by the teacher himself. Now the 
French teaching profession is largely Agnostic, and the 
Radicals and Socialists obtain a good deal of support from 
the schools. The French teachers naturally cannot admit 
that not only the children, but the teacher himself in 
Alsace-Lorraine must be a believer. If he is a free-thinker 
or a non-pratiquant, he cannot be a teacher in Alsace- 


,Lorraine. The training schools, like the schools for the 


children, are in effect confessionals. The candidates for 
the teaching profession must pass a special examination 
before a board on which a bishop is represented. Neither 
parent nor teacher, it is urged, has any liberty of conscience, 
but has merely a restricted choice. The schools are under 
the surveillance of a minister of the cult, and these ministers 
not only concern themselves with religious instruction, 
but intervene in the general education, sometimes forbidding 
the use of books containing extracts from Michelet. Renan, 
or Victor Hugo. : 
But how are the French secular laws to be applied in 
provinces which have long owed allegiance to Germany, 
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and where the French language was, until recently, hardly 
spoken at all? The Radicals wish to hasten the process, and 
describe as pro-German those who ask for the con- 

tinuation of the present régime and who assist in any way 
the agitation of the Catholics in Alsace-Lorraine. The 
Catholics, for their part, declare that they have been 
deceived by the French, and indignation has reached a 
dangerous height. The French Nationalists are placed in a 
curious dilemma. They, like the Radicals, are anxious to 
bring Alsace-Lorraine under French laws and to obliterate 
the Germanic influences, but they are also on the side of 
Catholicism. In France it may roughly be said that 
Nationalism has identified itself with Catholicism, and that 
Radicalism has identified itself with anti-Clericalism. The 
Nationalists endeavoured to come to an understanding 
with the Vatican, and to bring back the congregations. 
Since the War the tendency of France has clearly been 
Romewards. Now the tendency has changed and the 
Radicals have declared war on Rome. While the Nation- 
alists would, on the whole, leave Alsace-Lorraine undis- 
turbed, the Radical leaders who have not forgotten the 
old religious feud, feel compelled to raise the question of 
the Vatican, the question of the congregations and the 
question of Alsace-Lorraine. 

In the Ministerial Declaration it was intimated that there 
would be a speedy effacement of the differences between 
the legislation in the recovered “départements” and the 
rest of the territory of the Republic: there would be 
introduced into Alsace-Lorraine the whole of the Republican 
legislation. The word “republican” in the mouth of 
a French Radical may be taken as synonymous with 
“secularism.” There was at once an outcry in Alsace- 
Lorraine. The Ministerial Declaration was thereupon 
completed by an explanation which is by no means clear, 
but which seems to recognise the essential réle that the 
Catholics have played in Alsace in favour of reunion with 
France. Some of the teaching Sisters, in particular, 
helped to stimulate French patriotism in the provinces 
which came under German domination, and it is dangerous 
for any French Government to flout patriotic sentiments. 
The Radicals are accused of alienating the inhabitants of 
the restored provinces. One deputy who professed to 
speak in the name of twenty-one out of the twenty-four 
representatives of the Upper Rhine, the Lower Rhine, 
and the Moselle, read a statement protesting against the 
breaking of the promises which he said had been given by 
successive French Governments. He and his colleagues 
declined any responsibility for the grave troubles which 
would be created. 

The Government has since realised the difficulties which 
will arise, and has intimated that before anything is done 
there will be a careful enquiry. But even this has not 
allayed the alarm, and big demonstrations have been 
organised at Strasbourg and the local newspapers are full 
of somewhat violent vituperation. A typical resolution 
was that passed by the Catholics of Colmar, who met in 
the open air and deprecated any attempt to begin religious 
warfare. They spoke of the inalienable rights of the 
members of the Catholic religion and the imprescriptible 
rights of believing parents; they not only demand the 
maintenance of the laws which governed the schools and 
the relations between Church and State at the moment of 
the return of Alsace-Lorraine to France, but they denounce 
what they describe as the surreptitious introduction into 
the schools of a teaching personnel, and of scholastic books, 
which do not correspond to the spirit of the confessional 
schools. But most significant of all, they affirm that they 
are firmly resolved to use all the means in their power 
to defend their rights, their liberties and their traditions. 

Some Radical journals see in the resolutions which are 

passed a veritable provocation to civil war. The 
French Republic must be, according to French conceptions, 
one and indivisible, but whether it is advisable to bring 
about that unity immediately is another matter. It now 





seems to be agreed that an investigation shall be made on 
the spot before projects are elaborated, and any proposal 
tending to modify the present status of Alsace-Lorraine 
will be submitted to the French Parliament. Some people 
believe that this means that the Government has shelved 
the whole problem. It is certain that any drastic change 
in the near future will provoke hostility between Alsace- 
Lorraine and the rest of France. 
SIsLEY HUDDLESTON. 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER 
THE ELECTIONS 


JOHANNESBURG, July 4th. 


HE South African Elections have had what is, 
under all the circumstances, the result to be 
wished for, and the country is calm and expectant. 

General Smuts’ over-long term of office is at an end, dating 
back as it does to the Union in 1910 and, so far as the Trans- 
vaal is concerned, to the grant of Responsible Government 
in 1906. And General Hertzog and the Nationalists, his 
successors, untried as they are and combining good inten- 
tions with some rather dangerous prejudices, have no 
independent majority, but can hold office only so long as 
they retain the goodwill of the Labour group in this 
Parliament. 

With some necessary reservations or qualifications the 
results of the elections represent a swing to the Left in 
Union politics, but many who look to the new Government 
not only for steady administration but for enlightened and 
constructive handling of the Native, “‘ Poor White” and 
lesser problems, do not hope without trembling. 

These major problems can never be efficiently dealt with 
by parties still so largely divided on racial lines, and the 
election campaign of May and June was in this regard 
most depressing. General Smuts himself made an electoral 
grand tour of the Union and, if his own newspapers may 
be trusted, his first, almost his only, cry was an attempt 
to keep alive the secession scare which served him three 
years ago. For Dutch rural consumption he made a 
pitiful offer to abandon the Medicine Tax, the Tobacco 
Duty and this, that and the other unpopular act of his own 
administration. For the rest he preached a policy of 
virtual “ tranquillity,” adding the usual platitudes about 
fostering industries and about “our great future.” But 
faced by such an exhibition of political bankruptcy the 
Pact Leaders did little better—though to do them justice 
they were much less fully reported in the town newspapers 
except when, as did happen, some of them were led into 
indiscretions about secession. His pet plan for the “ segre- 
gation ” of natives General Hertzog has never explained. 
The reason unofficially given for his silence is that he was 
unwilling to have native policy made an affair of the 
hustings, and on this matter of native policy it can only 
be said that well-informed opinion is less nervous than it 
was at first. General Hertzog, it is believed, is sincere 
in wanting to do justice, and is likely to make some attempt 
to carry out at last that portion of the Natives’ Land Act, 
1918—which was to make “ further provision of land for 
natives.” But altogether the Nationalists have given 
little more evidence than their rivals of constructive 
political thinking. Their battle cry is “South Africa 
first ’’°—whatever that may mean. They propose to 
“tackle” unemployment and, of course, like the South 
African Party, to foster industries. By employment 
they always mean employment of whites, but on the face 

of it their proposals seem to amount to little more than 
crude protection, which can only send up the already 
excessive cost of living and make the employment of whites 
harder than ever. 

An examination of the geographical distribution of seats 
in the new Parliament suggests some points of interest. 
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Natal and the Free State are, of course, unchanged, and 
the Cape, staid and sober, rather disappointed the hopes of 
the Pact. Apart from Kimberley and three or four seattered 
seats in the North East Midlands, the S.A.P. holds two 
solid blocks of seats, one in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Cape Town, the other in an unbroken line from Uitenhage 
to the Natal border. Where their voting strength lies is 
obvious. The Western Province is on the whole prosperous, 
and therefore satisfied, but the chief deciding factors were, 
first, the coloured vote—scared alike of segregation, of a 
purely Dutch party, and of the white Trade Unions ; 
second, the votes of nervous “ Britishers.”” The Eastern 
Province is always slow and conservative, English-speaking 
and very little industrial, but it could hardly have resisted 
the swing of the pendulum so completely but for General 
Smuts’ success in playing on its fears of secession. 

The election was decided therefore by the more pro- 
gressive or politically venturesome Transvaal, where alone 
there was something like a landslide. There the S.A.P. 
saved only a block of six contiguous seats in the business 
and residential part of Johannesburg, one seat in the 
residential part of Pretoria and four in what may be called 
General Botha’s home country, which includes Standerton, 
where General Smuts himself has found a haven. All the 
industrial and mining seats on the Reef and the whole of 
the rest of the Transvaal, except the Witwatersberg 
(Krugersdorp District), went to the Pact, and but for the 
secession fears of the black-coated proletariat, at least 
two more Rand seats might have done likewise. 

But though the Progressive vote in the Transvaal has 
perhaps been decisive, it remains to be seen how far the 
Cabinet deserves the title ‘‘ Progressive.” Thumping Nation- 
alist majorities in the backveld do indeed indicate economic 
distress, but hardly much political enlightenment, for the 
economic ill-health of the backveld is still too much 
exploited by mere political adventurers of the prosperous 
petty lawyer class. The good sense or the mere shrewdness 
of the Prime Minister and of Mr. Tielman Roos have 
prevailed to some extent in the Cabinet making, and, it 
must be said, the backveld will always take a good deal 
on trust from leaders of its own choosing. The timid 
British have been reassured by having Defence put into 
the hands of Colonel Creswell and not into those of General 
Kemp, who, having a responsible post in the Defence 
Force, went into open rebellion in 1914. The mining 
interest has been calmed by getting a new man, Advocate 
Beyers, instead of Colonel Creswell, whose views on mining 
were somewhat too definite. On the other hand, the back- 
veld and the “ Dopper ” Church have been strong enough 
after all to force the inclusion as Minister of Agriculture of 
General Kemp, a man of no outstanding ability, and with 
the stain of treason on his record, whom influential leaders 
tried hard to drop. 

But the really interesting development is of course the 
inclusion of Labour in the Cabinet. It appears that the 
Nationalists themselves had their doubts and it took 
Dr. Malan, the Cape Leader, a journey to De Aar to 
reconcile the Cape Nationalists to accepting the principle. 
For Labour the choice was even more diflicult, for it 
meant turning the electoral Pact into virtual coalition 
with a far stronger party. The situation is peculiarly 
South African. Even out of office Labour, holding the 
balance, would get the blame for whatever was done 
wrong, but it has no visible hope of ever securing an 
independent majority of its own. Incompatible in many 
respects as Labour and Nationalism may appear to be, 
it should be remembered also that both depend for votes 
largely on the same poor Dutch class, and that South 
African Labour is a white man’s party, including none 
of the great mass of the unskilled workers. The allies’ 
constructive aims are therefore very similar and Labour 
had to congider that the posts offered them would probably 
go, in cage they refused, to strengthen the backward 
elements jn the Cabinet. For Labour to accept office 





seems then to promise two important benefits. Fj 

as without doubt British votes helped to turn the scale, 
it rightly interprets the result of the election as a y, 

not for Nationalism, but for the Pact ; and second, it gives 
the new ministry a definite Leftward bias. The inclusion 
of Englishmen in the Cabinet probably therefore reduces 
the not negligible danger of a purely Dutch drive towards 
Hereniging (reunion) of the Dutch parties. It is a lesser 
consideration that South African Labour has been too 
much dominated by a frothy Left Wing. This wi 

may serve to keep the movement lively, but responsibility 
may sensibly strengthen the party in the country generally, 

It remains only to wait and see. Racially the outlook 
is more promising than for a long time. For years past 
the South African Government, in making appointments 
in the Defence Force and elsewhere, has had a temptation 
to prove to the backveld that it was as soundly Afrikander 
as its critics. The new Cabinet, on the other hand, wil] 
be closely watched for Afrikander bias, and therefore, 
to say no more, be quite as likely as its predecessors to 
appoint the best man, be he Dutch or British. We are 
slowly getting back to the better spirit of the early nineties, 
and British racialists ought to remember, in their im- 
patience of the attitude of the Dutch, that no Scot likes 
to be a mere Englishman. 

The Government will have to be prepared for Labour 
troubles. Here as elsewhere wages are about due to 
rise after the catastrophe of 1922, and unless the cost of 
living can be reduced, the advent of a more sympathetic 
Government is likely to stimulate the demands of Labour, 
There is, however, far less likelihood of a repetition of the 
disorders of that fatal March. There is reason to think 
that both Botha and Smuts, while by no means, as critics 
have alleged, “‘ under the thumb” of Big Business, were 
quite honestly of opinion that the economic development 
they both looked for is likely to be best promoted by the 
benevolent despotism of the magnates, and that this 
made them rather tender of the interests of capital. General 
Hertzog takes more account of human interests. The 
change of attitude to be expected from the new Government 
may perhaps be indicated by the opinion expressed by a 
close political observer—that while, in this view, evidence 
of unemployment and economic distress will always move 
General Smuts to make a sympathetic speech, General 
Hertzog will say less, but is much more likely to have 
sleepless nights about it. M. 


MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE 


HILDREN are notoriously an ambitious race, 

( , but it is never easy to know, till he tells you, 
the ruling passion that glows in any particular 

child’s breast. I heard a small boy of three being examined 
the other day by his impertinently inquisitive elders on 
his views with regard to his future. He was first asked 
whether he would like to remain at the age of three for 
ever or whether he would rather be grown up. He said: 
“Be grown up.” He was then asked, after the foolish 
fashion of those who have lost their childhood, why he 
wanted to be grown up, and what he would do when he 
was grown up that he could not do already. He replied, 
almost without needing to pause: “ Have a knife.” His 
elders unfairly pressed him with the question, what 
he would do with the knife. ‘‘ Cut things,” he told them, 
smiling at the prospect ; “ cut butter.” Those of us who 
already possess knives and use them as a matter of course 
at our meals can hardly understand the longing of an 
infant to be given the freedom of so dangerous an instru- 
ment. Man has been defined as the tool-using animal, 
and there is no other tool that appeals to the imagination 
of children so strongly as a knife. It is through long 
months and years a forbidden thing, and all the more 
fascinating on that account. There is no glory in using @ 
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spoon, even though there should be an apostle on the 

end of the handle. There is no honour in holding a 

fork in the right hand and in taking up on it little 

of meat that have been cut with a knife by 
some more privileged hand. Fork and spoon are little 
more than an extension of the fingers, and a spoon, at least, 
js so safe that it can be left in the hands of an infant in the 
cradle. But a knife is a danger, against which constant 
warning is necessary—something out of reach and waiting 
as a prize at the end of a long vista of years. It is charac- 
teristic of the emptiness of human dreams, however, that, 
though every child longs to have a knife, he does not really 
desire it for any particular purpose. The boy who said 
that he wanted a knife in order to cut butter was, I am 
sure, guilty of an evasion. He had to justify his longing for 
a knife with some such reason, and, no doubt, he thought 
that if his parents could be persuaded that he only wished 
to cut butter with it, there was more chance of their letting 
him have one at the earliest possible moment. But no 
child cares a straw about cutting butter. He wants to 
use a knife with a sharp edge—the sort of knife that could 
cut bread and meat, and sharpen pencils, and even cut 
sticks out of a hedge—the sort of knife that, if it slips, 
draws blood—the sort of knife that has something of the 
nature of a weapon. Hence his boundless pride in being 
given his first pen-knife. It is difficult for those of us 
who are no longer children to believe that the happiness of 
life can be substantially increased by the possession of a 
pen-knife. If we were asked to name the things that make 
life most worth living, none of us would think of putting 
a pen-knife even at the foot of the longest catalogue. 
A pen-knife, at the best, is a convenience. If it is blunt, 
it is a nuisance. But we never dream of regarding it 
either as an exciting treasure or as a badge of manhood. 
Now that we are able to sharpen our own pencils, we feel 
no happier than we felt before. We have the power to 
cut sticks out of hedges and to cut our names in the bark 
of trees, but it no longer gives us any pleasure to do so. 
Yet time was when the human being we envied most 
was the boy who on his birthday had been given a bigger pen- 
knife than any of the other boys possessed. Do they still 
make such monstrous knives nowadays—knives that 
contain not only large and small blades, but a pair of 
scissors and a corkscrew and a thing for picking stones out 
of the feet of horses? With the disappearance of the 
horse, the instrument for removing stones from horses’ 
feet will probably also disappear, and there may even be 
a movement among prohibitionists to prevent so sinister 
an instrument as a corkscrew from being placed in the 
hands of young children. But the chief glory of the knife 
—its sharp, shining blades—will remain, inciting children 
to live dangerously, and providing them with a weapon as 
eflicient as the claws of a tiger or the teeth of a lion. 

We regard children with condescending amusement, 
because so little a thing as a knife makes them so happy. 
But I wonder whether, if it were not for the necessity of 
making a living, nine-tenths of those of us who are middle- 
aged would be doing many more useful things than cutting 
our names on trees. Every day we see or read about 
people who can afford to amuse themselves without working, 
and their amusements are surely just as childish as those 
of a small boy with a knife in a garden. If I imagine 
myself a millionaire, I usually imagine myself doing 
nothing or, at least, doing nothing that would be of any 
use to anybody. Sometimes my dream of great riches 
becomes touched with morality, and I have thoughts of 
putting a part of my million to noble uses. But I am 
afraid that, if I possessed it, the first thing I should do 
would be to cease working and to go and live in Italy, 
where I should idle month after month amid a cloud of 
good intentions about the future. I doubt if I should 
do anything more useful than cut butter. I should like 
to be rich, but I scarcely know why I want to be rich, 
except in order to escape being poor. The pleasures of 





the righ seem, when it comes to practice, to be extraordin- 
arily ligaited. They can wear more and better clothes. 
They cam eat more and better food, and drink more and 
better wine. They can afford to play baccarat instead of 
boule at casino. They can travel first-class and stay 
at the hotels. They can parade the lawns in the 
Royal Enclosure at Ascot and in the Royal Yacht Squadron 
at Cowes. They can ride and sail and kill birds. They 
can sit in a bok at the opera. Moralists tell us, however, 
that all these things do not bring happiness, and that 
indeed, they are no more to be taken seriously than the 
small boy’s pride in his pen-knife. It is open to question 
whether the pleasure of having a knife is not really superior 
to all the pleasures that afterwards take its place. If 
only we could go on enjoying it in later life, we could 
dispense with most of these other pleasures. What greater 
satisfaction of one’s vanity is to be had, for instance, from 
anything than from cutting one’s name on a tree? There 
you make your mark on the world. You leave a lasting 
record of your name. There is luxury, too, in clearing 
away the bark and in exposing the glistening wood of the 
tree. If we could go on being happy doing this sort of 
thing, there would be no need of drinking or playing cards. 
Nor should we need to go out to the Amusements Park at 
Wembley and pay huge machines shillings and sixpences 
for hurling and tossing us about like flotsam on a rough sea. 
The grown-up world, it seems to me, has learned how to 
work, but it has not learned how to amuse itself. If it 
had, all the most melancholy literature would not have been 
written by men who had amused themselves with most 
thoroughness. 

I am not enough of a pessimist to believe that a world 
which contains friendship, books, music, churches, seas 
like peacocks, Sussex, gardens, willow-wrens, rivers, and 
dinner-tables partially surrounded by wits, is all dust and 
ashes. But the Amusements Park at Wembley does 
make one wonder whether children are not, after all, 
a little saner in their pleasures than their elders. I confess 
I am prejudiced against Wembley because I got into one 
of the amusement machines by mistake. I thought, 
when I paid my sixpence, or whatever it was, at the gate 
of Over the Falls, that I was going to sit in a boat and 
glide over a gentle slope and visit illuminated caves. I 
was a little surprised, on entering, to find myself in a dark 
passage, walking along a ricketty floor that seemed to 
imitate an earthquake under my feet and to try to shake 
me into a state of terror. At the end of the passage an 
attendant pushed me into a lift and told me to sit down. 
“* Now for the boat,” I said to myself, expecting to be let 
down gently to the edge of the water. What was my 
horror, however, to find one side of the lift suddenly dis- 
appearing, the seat collapsing under me, myself flung on 
my back on the floor, and precipitated at immense speed 
on a sliding descent, bumped, banged and breathless, 
whither I knew not and cared not. There was nothing to do 
but to lie on one’s back with one’s boots in the air and pray 
till it was all over. I was much too surprised and shocked 
even to feel afraid. I imagine death must be something 
like this—the released spirit borne whizzing along a passage 
with a stream of light at the end, only half-conscious of 
its position, too deeply amazed to be able even to wonder 
what has happened or is happening. My faculties were 
too badly scattered to notice so much as that there was a 
small crowd of sightseers at the end of that rumbling river 
that bore me along. The sight of me may have interested 
them. The sight of them did not, at that terrible moment, 
interest me. The worst of it was that, thinking only of 
the illuminated caves, I had persuaded two ladies, to say 
nothing of two men of delicate mind and constitution, 
to accompany me into the infernal machine. It is an 


amusement to which I would not have introduced my 
dearest enemy. An ex-soldier told me that he could not 
remember having had quite such a terrifying experience 
even in the trenches. 


Yet we who laugh at small boys 
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for wanting pen-knives with gimlets or corkscrews, actually 
pay to be tossed about on these wooden tides of torture. 
Life, no doubt, is worth living, but only if we avoid the 
amusements of grown-up people. Few of us, unfortu- 
nately, have the courage to refrain. We stand outside the 
Caterpillar or the Whip, and someone says: “* Be a man!” 
and in a moment we are in our places and are being thrown 
about like pieces of a star not yet formed but hurtling 
through chaos. Alas! the child with the pen-knife is a 
philosopher compared to us. He is learning to be a man. 
We, for our part, are not even learning to be children. We 
are simply killing time by methods that look like a lunatic 
attempt to kill ourselves. Y. ¥. 


THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE 


HE art of medicine has generally received, and often 
deserved, a considerable measure of popular admira- 
tion. For this, the importance of its problems 

and the good intentions and traditional gravity of those 
who practice it, rather than its results, have been mainly 
responsible. Of all the tangible objects with which we are 
acquainted, it is probable that man is infinitely the most 
complicated. Any cubic inch of him makes such things 
as the Menai Bridge or a Rolls Royce car but child’s 
puzzles. An art devoted to the remedying of defects and 
breakdowns in this complicated object clearly needs to 
have behind it, guiding it at every step, a collection of 
organised knowledge greater out of all proportion than 
that on which any other art or applied science is based. 

There is no recorded historic period in which medicine 
has not been practised, so that it has at least many tens 
of thousands of years of antiquity. Yet, when one enquires 
into the body of organised science on which the art is 
based, one can but be appalled by its insignificance. The 
mere physical make-up of man’s body was quite unfamiliar 
to practising physicians until comparatively recent times. 
Even builders have always been aware that houses are 
built of separate bricks or stones, yet the knowledge that 
man iscomposed of individual cells is quite a recent acquisi- 
tion. The nature of those cells, the intricacies of their 
structure, and the phenomena of their several activities 
are still for the most part unknown. Possibly one is apt 
to take an unduly optimistic view of the movements and 
developments of one’s own times, before the dust of years 
has had time to settle on them, and natural attrition has 
done its eternal work. But it would appear that at last 
the science of medicine has really been soundly planted, 
and is making steady and healthy growth. 

The lay public—and much of the medical public, too, 
for that matter—has but the vaguest notion of what the 
problems are which confront scientific medicine. Even 
among the intelligent, there is far too ready a tendency 
to accept enthusiastically some plausible formula or 
principle as covering the whole of the ground. It is true 
that if we had an accurate and complete knowledge of 
processes which take place in the young and healthy 
body by way of defence against the attacks of morbiferous 
forces, we should be in a strong position for dealing with 
the great majority of diseases. For nearly every form 
of illness is, at least now and then, spontaneously recovered 
from. And in almost every instance a more or less effective 
defensive fight is put up by the organism. But there 
remain many physical enemies to health and even to life 
against which little, if any, spontaneous defence is made. 
Many of the mineral and alkaloid poisons, for example, are 
successfully combated by what we may call a purely 
laboratory therapeutic, based on chemistry in vitro, 
and on empiric biologic observation of results. It is 


doubtful if the most complete knowledge of normal or 
pathological physiology would have materially added to 
the resources of medical art in such cases. Indeed, empiricism 
has many victories to its credit. 


Strictly speaking, all 
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our existing knowledge is empiric im origin ; for, of the 
ultimate nature of things, and of life in particular, we 
know nothing, and possibly will never know anything, 
Still, there are degrees; and the term is conveniently 
reserved for the acquirement of facts in which the element 
of deduction from general principles figures but slightly, 
Provided the observations be real and searching, empiricism 
is a scientific process enough. Much of its discredit js 
due to the use of the term as a cloak for every kind of 
guess, casual impression, or prejudice. The real limitations 
of even the soundest empiricism in medicine are due to the 
fact that it almost inevitably tends to deal with symptoms 
only, for they alone are subject to simple observation. 

It is scarcely necessary at this time of day to point out 
the very limited application of such principles as similia 
similibus. There are, it is true, occasions when diarrhea 
is suitably treated by a purgative, and vomiting by an 
emetic ; but he who would extend the application of this 
principle to the giving of narcotics in coma, strychnine 
in spasms, and depressants to the depressed, would soon 
be taught the folly of such random generalisations. Even 
in those cases in which we wish to increase the results to 
which certain so-called morbid processes lead, it by no 
means follows that we are bound or wise to attain these 
results by copying the morbid processes. Lavage of the 
stomach, for instance, has generally many advantages over 
emetics; and, in our admiration of the resourcefulness of 
the living organism, there is no need to take for granted 
that nature cannot be improved on. 

The popular conception of disease is not only extremely 
vague and confused—this, perhaps, is unavoidable in the 
present state of knowledge—but is all wrong. To the lay 
mind, as well as to the elementary and unimaginative 
professional mind, the unusual and often unpleasant 
phenomena known as symptoms make up the disease- 
picture. Consequently, seeing that disease is regarded asa 
hostile and evil thing, the symptoms themselves are looked 
upon as foes to be fought. Nearly always it is symptoms 
which the physician is urged by the patient and his friends 
to remove. If disease is to be regarded in this inclusive 
way, consisting not only of the destructive and abnormal 
agents and forces disturbing the normal existence of the 
individual, but also of the unusual reactions provoked in 
the unconscious mechanism of the body, it cannot rationally 
be regarded as wholly evil. Man’s mind, it is true, is to 
some extent the mind of a creative artist, and there is no 
need, as I have said, to limit its operation to the servile 
copying of what are commonly called natural processes. 
Often it may be both possible and expedient to check or 
actually to counter those abnormal reactions which spon- 
taneously occur, in the interests not only of immediate com- 
fort, but also of the patient’s ultimate well-being. Still, 
these occasions are comparatively few ; and, until we know 
more about ourselves, we shall be wise for the most part to 
follow the conservative course of assisting rather than of 
hindering those natural efforts towards recuperation, 
whose manifestations largely take the form of the very 
symptoms which patients commonly confuse with the 
disease itself. 

Probably, therefore, the most valuable help to thera- 
peutic practice will be contributed in the future, as it has 
been in the past, by those engaged in the work of physio- 
logical research, rather than by the specialist pathologists. 
Until we understand the habitual modes of self-defence of 
the animal, man, and have increased our knowledge of the 
natural modifiers of processes within the body, we must, 
perforce, be empirics; and, so long as we are empirics, 
every ignoramus will be able to quote with more or less 
plausibility the aphorism that it is the business of doctors 
not to treat diseases but to treat patients. The ultimate 
aim of medicine must be to treat diseases, or rather, disease. 
For, although pronounced idiosyncrasy occasionally manl- 
fests itself, and some small individuality of reaction occurs 
in each case, the great fact remains that every man 5, 
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proadly speaking, a replica of every other; and their 
reactions are ninety-nine per cent. the same. It is rare, 
for instance, to find a patient with diphtheria for whom 
serum treatment is unsuitable, or a sufferer from syphilis 
for whom mercury is contraindicated. 


Many of us have gone through a stage of sneering at the 

tentialities of drugs and medicine. It was a healthy 
stage, but it did not represent the last word. There is every 
reason to believe that drug-medication has a future which 
will bear a relation to its past, comparable with that of 
modern chemistry to the alchemy of the darkest ages. 
When we contemplate the enormous part which minute 
quantities of self-manufactured drugs—ferments and hor- 
mones and the rest—play in the regulating, modifying and 
harmonising work of the body, it is clearly more than 
plausible that with greater knowledge physicians will be 
able, as they are just beginning to be able, to produce 
corresponding modifications by chemical substances intro- 
duced from without. At present, the most potent of these 
substances are derived directly from the bodies of other 
animals ; but, with fuller insight into their nature, and more 
minute and accurate knowledge of their physical and 
chemical composition, there is good reason for expecting 
that before long the creation of all these drugs will be 
within the capacity of the synthetic chemist. 


Meanwhile, we must beware of the great danger of the 
enthusiast ; the danger of universalising. That way lies 
quackery, conscious or unconscious. Just as there is no 
one cure-all, so there is no one method of approach to 
medical problems. The doctor’s function can neither be 
summed up as that of assisting nature nor of overcoming 
her. Sometimes his work lies in one of these directions ; 
sometimes in the other. Perhaps more often still a wise 
therapeutic consists in supplying her with some little piece 
of material that she needs for her work, in checking her 
exuberance, or in goading her into abnormal activity. 


Harry RosBeErrts. 


Correspondence 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIPS AT 
CHRISTIANIA 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 


Sm,—Inspired by the Prime Minister’s letter of sympathy 
and encouragement, last week’s Conference of the International 
Federation of University Women at Christiania has been a 
real step forward in the promotion of international friendships. 
The University women of eighteen affiliated countries sent 
delegates, who wore at the stately opening procession and 
meeting at the University their different national caps and 
gowns—the tall black Finnish hat, the stiff white Swedish 
cap almost like a sailor’s, the soft black Norwegian one with 
its fine large tassel resting on the right shoulder, the tall French 
concave cap, and the ermine-barred hood, and others. Among 
the best-known women were Dr. Kristine Bonnevi, who has 
acted as an alternate delegate to the Assembly of the League 
of Nations since 1920, and who has served on its fifth, or 
humanitarian, committee, while two years ago she was elected 
with Mme. Curie to the Commission on Intellectual Co-operation. 
Professor of Zoology at the University of Christiania, she is a 
noted scientist, and takes her students every summer for 
scientific dredging expeditions along the sea coast. As president 
of the Norwegian Federation of University Women, she gave 
& warm address of welcome to the Conference on July 29th, 
in company with Dr, Nansen and the presidents of three other 
Northern Federations, and later on she spoke again on the 
development of the international mind in the Universities. 

Professor Caroline Spurgeon, of Bedford College, the president 
of the Conference, gave a stirring and inspiring reply, and later on 
spoke again on the opening up of careers for educated women in 
the higher branches of industry, trade and finance. Viscountess 
Rhondda spoke very practically on this subject, stressing the 
fact that educated women cannot have the weight that 
their new opportunities and responsibilities entitle them to in 


the councils of the world until they understand more of the 
financial matters which underlie all world disturbances of 
to-day. Mrs. Corbett Ashby, President of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, spoke on women’s political work, 
and Miss Tuke, Principal of Bedford College, led the discussion 
on the choice of an international] language, the second language 
of the world. Other topics of deep interest were discussed, 
but it was not so much the subjects as the spirit of the Con- 
ference that was of importance. 


Received first of all by four co-operating Federations, whose 
arrangements were perfectly charming and absolutely efficient, 
and who were supported by Dr. Nansen and the other University 
officials, by the municipality and finally by H.R.H. Queen 
Maud, who herself welcomed the council members, the delegates 
were inspired by a mutual friendliness and a mutual confidence 
that were very remarkable. And one report after another 
showed their genuine desire to practise at home and abroad 
the amity and friendship which is the basis of their mutual 
international work. The Finns, for instance, described how 
their Finnish members to work with their Swedish 
members living in Finland, disregarding former political quarrels, 
and concentrating on their common love of truth and their 
common pursuits. Many reports regretted that the German 
women are not sufficiently constituted as a national federation 
to affiliate yet, but all wished for their affiliation and a warm 
message was sent to them, while the deepest interest was 
taken in the report of the Austrian women. A Chinese graduate, 
a visitor, promised the affiliation of a Chinese Federation very 
soon, and messages from Esthonia, Hungary and Bulgaria did 
the same. The New Zealand, Australian and South African 
delegates explained what the friendship of the Federation 
meant to them in their distant lands, and what efforts they 
were making to endow in Crosby Hall rooms where their 
graduate students could live and work. 


Indeed, the practical discussions of the Conference centred 
very much around the establishment of such international 
clubhouses for University women in various capitals of the 
world. Two such clubhouses are already opened ia Washington 
and Paris, and it was reported that the British Federation 
have acquired fifteenth century Crosby Hall in Chelsea, and 
will utilise it for such a clubhouse, when they can raise a few 
more thousand pounds to begin the building of a hostel. 
Athens, too, hopes soon to build such a hostel, through the 
energy and generosity of American women, and now a com- 
mittee in Rome, with Mrs. Eugénie Strong of the British school 
at its head, are asking the Italian Government for a site on 
which such a clubhouse could be built. International fellow- 
ships, too, were much discussed as one of the best means of 
establishing personal contact between members of different 
nations, and a kind and elderly Norwegian gentleman gave 
the Conference a gift of 2,000 kroner from a group of elderly 
men graduates to begin such a fellowship fund. The American 
delegates also collected $1,000 on the spot and presented it 
for an international fellowship to be awarded next year in 
gratitude for the Scandinavian kindness and hospitality. 


The report of the British Federation on their vacation 
scholarships for foreign students this summer was received 
with great enthusiasm and showed what can be done with 
friendly interest and good organisation, even if funds are small. 
With less than £50 at their disposal they nevertheless invited 
the Federations of Finland, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Italy 
and France to send over students who might best profit by 
the holiday course for foreigners at the University of London. 
In each country there were a number of applicants eager to 
take advantage of this invitation, and finally five delightful 
young women arrived in London, where they are now following 
the lectures for which the Federation has paid the fees, and 
enjoying the hospitality of kind members and friends of the 
Federation. (Incidentally, they also much appreciate the 
invitations from country hostesses for a fortnight’s visit each 
after the lectures are over.) 


It can no longer be doubted that this International Federation, 
with its membership of over 27,000 graduate women with a 
common basis of understanding, common interests and a 
mutual love of truth and spirit of helpfulness, is a real force 
for promoting good will and understanding between the 
countries of the world, and will be a real source of strength 
to Great Britain, as Mr. MacDonald said, in pursuing the policy 
of friendship between the nations.—Yours, etc., 

Atys RUSSELL. 

Christiania, 

August 3rd. 
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NO, 7HREE VIEWS OF POETRY 


To the Editor of Tok New STATESMAN. 
Sm,—Your answer to your correspondent, Mr. Somervell, 


last week was clearly right; both the passages he cited are 
versions of what is ‘substantially the same theory of poetry ; 
Such questions as, whether 
it is to teach “* philosophies " by implication, or morals by direct 
preaching, obviously do not affect the main issue ; which is, 
whether or not it is the function of poetry to teach at all. Now 
that, I venture to think, is the problem which really exercises 


viz., that its function is to teach. 


ur correspondent. 
"Teaching in the’ sense of instruction being clearly limited to a 
very small branch of poetry, the didactic (properly so called), 
the kind of teaching in question is manifestly of a spiritual, that 
is to say mainly moral, order. On this problem there are, as 
everybody knows, two views : (a) that the function of poetry is, 
primarily, to ‘‘ communicate spiritual truths,” or “to preach 


morality,” or however it is phrased; (b) that the function of 


poetry is to give pleasure, and that therefore it has no moral 
content, and has absolutely nothing to do with morals, Mr. 
Waterlow himself—for what your correspondent quoted was 
Mr. Waterlow’s summary of my account of the ancient theory 
of poetry—confessedly believes in (a); Mr. Lucas, in general— 
for his “‘ imply philosophies ” was, after all, but an indifferent 
concession—is an adherent, I should have thought, of (6). 
Which of them, Mr. Somervell would ask, is right ? 

My answer is, Neither. The specific pleasure which it is the 
object of poetry to effect, while clearly a single pleasure, is no less 
obviously conveyed through several media; the ear and tie 
intelligence, these two at least must be conceded. Why not 
also, in all the highest poetry, a third, the spiritual or moral 
sense ? That is not, though it is nowadays apparently almost 
universally assumed to be, the same thing as the conscience ; 
much less is it the will. But it is something, and to anyone de- 
void of it the plays of Aischylus and Sophocles and Shakespeare 
must be unintelligible. 

This is, it seems to me, at once a reasonable, simple, and 
coherent theory. So far as I can find, there is only one serious 
objection to it ; and that is, that nobody is to be allowed to hold 
it. When I have attempted to expound it in conversation I have 
always been assured that the view I held, if properly expressed, 
was neither more nor less than (a); and now that I have 
printed it I find, as I foresaw, that those reviewers who take 
cognisance of it either assure me, if they believe in (6), that my 
view is (a) and is wrong, or, if they believe in (a), that my view 
ought to be (a). Even Mr. Waterlow, whose summary of my 
book astonished me by the fairness, fullness and precision which 
it achieved within so necessarily small a compass, declares that 
I have not as yet fathomed my own theory. ‘“ He does not see 
that . . . poets are revealers of truth ; some directly, when they 
are called prophets ; some indirectly, by the mere creation of 
beauty.” Indeed, I do not see it ; for that is precisely the old 
view, which it was the object of the last section of my second 
chapter to supersede. I see rather that two sorts of writer aim 
at the production of a moral sensation ; some directly, by the 
creation of beauty, in which case they are called poets ; others 
indirectly, by mere preaching, in which case they are called 
moralists. 

Why does Mr. Somervell never hear the theory for which he 
seems to be asking, the theory that should put each of those two 
interminable old “ half-truths ” in its proper place ? For three 
reasons: (1) Because of the inveterate pre-occupation of ethics 
with metaphysic. ‘* Nature is not moral,” “‘ the Heavens are 
not just,” such is the cry of the adolescent in all ages, and, 
accordingly, of nearly all the middle-aged in this. Right or 
wrong, it is a dogma, and of an abstract character. But poetry 
was made by men for man; and, whether we like it or not, 
man is moral. (2) Because both “ half-truths” have strong 
authority, (a) that of ancient Greece, (b) that of Parnassien Paris. 
(8) Because two paradoxes are much more amusing than one 
simple fact.—Yours, etc., 

August 4th. 


PUBLIC OWNERSHIP AND CONTROL 
OF THE LIQUOR TRADE 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 


To the Editor of Taz New StaTEsMAN. 

Sim,—With due respect for the letter by “ F. H. S.” in this 
week’s New StatesMaANn ; Carlisle has not proved a success as 
an experiment in Social Reform; and I think it has cost the 
country something. With regard to the latter point, the drink 
trade in Carlisle does not pay income tax (except Schedule A) 


cancer was rare, than now when cancer is universal. 


Carlisle is not more sober, not more moral, not more prosperous, 
than most other towns, There is just as much drinking, exces. 
sive drinking and drunkenness, as in other towns. 

In what way, then, is it a success worth repeating ?—Yours, 
ete., G. B. Hunter, 
Wallsend-on-Tyne. 

August 4th. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The question of the erection of memorials in West. 
minster Abbey could surely be solved in an easier way, and one 
even less revolutionary than that suggested by “* Wayfarer,” 
Why should not a large number of the existing, and mostly 
tasteless memorials, to quite obscure people be transferred 
elsewhere? Surely some place could be found where 
could all hobnob and scrape acquaintance together with any 
others which might subsequently be admitted to their society, 
Jews, Turks, infidels and heretics could all be equally welcome, 

As long as the Abbey is still a Christian Church, its authorities 
must surely have such discretionary power as will enable them 
to exclude memorials which they may hold to be undesirable, 

It would have been interesting if “‘ Wayfarer ” had given us 
the names of any of the fairly large number of lay persons, 
whose appointments to cathedral chapters he mentioned. 
Neither Cromwell nor Camden lived within the last three hundred 
years. And, by the way, were they really members of chapters 
or did they merely draw revenues from stalls which they were 
incapable of filling? Even in 1578 litigation was in progress 
in respect of the appointment of Whittingham to the Deanery 
of Durham, on the ground that he was not validly ordained. 
His death in that year put an end to the proceedings. 

At the present time by 8 and 4 Victoria, Cap. 118, Section 27, 
deans, archdeacons and canons are required to be priests 

Pr six years’ standing (except in the case of canonries annexed 

University appointments). 

“* Wayfarer’s "’ suggestion, if carried out, would really be a 
feversion to an abuse from which the Church of England has, 
since the Reformation, been singularly, if not entirely, free, 
—I am, Sir, etc., P. G. Humet, 

1 Wyndham Crescent, N. 19. 


August 5th. 


CANCER AND DIET 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Smr,—I have read with interest an article reviewing my 
book Cancer—How it is Caused, How it can be Prevented, pub- 
lished in your issue of the 2nd under the above heading and 
signed ‘‘ Lens.” The writer, while praising my book, hesitates 
to accept my conclusion that cancer is caused by chronic 
poisoning and vitamine starvation. He mentions that one 
investigator has put forward the theory that cancer may be 
due to an excessive consumption of vitamines, and he tells 
your readers that cancer is particularly frequent in California, 
where, it is true, an abundance of fresh fruit is consumed. 

Cancer has been spreading with ominous rapidity throughout 
the civilised nations. The more advanced and wealthier they 
are, the higher is the cancer death-rate. Now, the charac- 
teristic of the food of the wealthier nations and individuals 
is that it is over-refined, which means that it is de-vitalised 
and de-vitaminised. The richer the people are the finer and 
the whiter is their flour and their sugar, and the smaller is the 
consumption of raw vegetables, raw fruit, etc. Thus, vitamine 
starvation is becoming progressively noticeable among the 
cancer-ridden nations. California, it is true, eats fruit in 
abundance. But the Californians are the richest people in 
the United States. They consume only the whitest flour and 
sugar and they torture their insides by alternatively consuming 
large quantities of ice and of fearfully hot drink. An American 
will drink a glass of iced water and then a cup of almost boiling 
eoffee. I have seen that in California every day. 

Among the chronic cancer poisons enumerated in my book 
chronic burning occupies an important place. Millions of 
people drink their tea and coffee at a temperature of 150°, 
while the utmost temperature we can stand in a hot bath is 
from 105° to 110°. Burns have an effect practically identical 
to that of poison. The prevalence of cancer of the stomach 
is attributed by your contributor to over-eating. Over- 
eating was far more prevalent in England in the past, when 
It stands 
to reason that we must inflict the gravest injury upon our 
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taking drink forty or fifty degrees above the tem- 
pray After all, the stomach is lined by 
delicate mucous membrane, and not by a tough, hardened 
skin. The misfortune is that the stomach has no pain nerves 
and so we do not realise that we actually burn our insides 
day after day, year after year. 

If over-eating were the cause of cancer of the stomach there 
ought to be plenty of cases of gastric cancer in primitive nations. 
A hungry Eskimo will eat from ten to twenty pounds of meat 
in a day. Besides, there ought to be plenty of cases of cancer 
of the stomach in dogs, which habitually over-eat. However, 
cancer of the stomach is practically unknown, both in primitive 
nations and in dogs.—Yours, etc., 


August 6th. J. Evxis BARKER. 


Miscellany 


THE LEGEND OF GUDRUM, 
WIFE OF SHMUNDR 


HERE is once during the year, for the space of a 
few seconds only, a particular wishing time, 
during which any wish ene may make is granted. 

Not many are there who have had the good fortune 
to express their favourite wish at that precise moment. 
And still fewer are they who know the exact date and hour 
of this annual phenomenon. 

Semundr Sigfusson, surnamed Frodi, learned all this 
from the Black Master, and when he became Lord-bishop 
of Oddi he found good use for his unique knowledge. It 
is an historical fact that he kept one hundred maidservants 
about his castle, besides men at arms and manservants 

re. 
<~ morning he called the maids together and told them 
that the wishing time was on, and that any wish they 
might make would be fulfilled. Then one froward maiden 
cried in a lewd voice: “I wish that I may have seven 
sons by the learned Semundr.” 

Just for one second there was dreadful silence. 

The maiden burst into tears, as the bishop’s voice 
boomed in anger: “* And I wish that thou diest in bringing 
forth the seventh.” 

Years went by and the maiden married Semundr, and 

strange to say both regretted their wishes. For while 
Gudrum hated Semundr, and the unseen power that 
bound her to him, the bishop loved her with an all-con- 
suming love. Because she was happy in her newly attained 
riches all went well until the birth of the second son. For, 
as everyone knows, all the children of this strange union 
were of the masculine gender. 
_ Not long after this second birth, Semundr was sitting 
in a room high in the tower when he espied a poor traveller 
wending his way to the castle. It was his proud boast 
that no one was turned away hungered while there was 
food in the pantry. 

The poor traveller was crossing the bridge when he met 
the bishop’s wife, and craved a draught of milk. Semundr 
bent his head to catch the reply, but there was no need. 
Her loud laughter rang out as Gudrum replied: “ Go 
down to the brook, good friend, as the bishop’s horse does.” 

This was not the last bitter humiliation Semundr was 
to suffer at her hands. At another time a poor maiden 
called on the bishop in sore distress. The great man took 
her into his private room, and inquired of her kindly the 
reason for her tears? The girl replied that she was with 
child, by a wandering minstrel, whom she now sought in 
vain. Semundr was about to promise the wench that he 
would provide for her, when the door flew open and Gudrum 
appeared. Catching the girl by the hair, she thrust her 
outside, saying: ‘‘ Get thee after thy man, or find another. 
Dost _ then, want the bishop to husband thee, for 
Semundr gazed at her sadly, but said nothing. 


When the first-born was six years old and she was with 
her fourth son, Are, the said first born, was a very bright 
boy, with his father’s figure and golden hair, and in no 
way resembled his mother. 

At this Gudrum was much displeased and, knewing 
that Semundr loved the boy, she hired a woodman to 
take him away and destroy him. When he heard the 
news, the bishop was distracted, but could not bring 
himself to believe that the boy was dead. So after a time 
he forgave his wife. 

This only added to the fire of her hate, for she knew 
that if he still loved her, she had not long to live. The 
woman used all her arts to discomfit her husband, but he 
remained serene and loving as ever. And the fifth child 
was born. 

Maddened by the bishop’s peculiar love, she once more 
bribed the woodman with a large gift of gold to take away 
the second son and destroy him also. 

Now, Semundr loved this one even as he did the first- 
born, and when he heard that he was dead the bishop’s 
sorrow was very great. Taking with him a favourite 
dog, he retired to a willow thicket, where he lay three days, 
hoping all the time for death. For, indeed, what had 
he to live for, while his wife remained so diabolically cruel ? 
On the evening of the third day a nymph sat down beside 
him, and whispered a few words in his ear. 

No one can say what they were, but Semundr arose 
smiling and returned to his wife. She met him on the 
tower stairway, and the smile on his face so frightened 
her that she ran quickly by him, and hid herself in the 
bedchamber for a week. 

Still another year went by, and a sixth son was born 
to the unfortunate pair. But now a great change came 
over Gudrum. The woman who had hated and despised 
her husband now began grudgingly to love him. Poor 
woman! in that day she discovered it was too late. The 
love which she had once scorned was hers no longer. 
Semundr now loathed his wife Gudrum as one does a 
hideous snake. Nine years of his life had been made 
wretched by her perversity. Now the woman saw how 
blind she had been. On her knees Gudrum implored her 
husband’s love. But neither threats nor cajolery could 
win that back, so lightly cast aside. 

Ten years now went by in a kind of gloomy sorrow, 
during which time Semundr lived only for his work. . . . 

Then one night he awoke, and discovered that his wife 
had lain with him. 


As the hour drew near the leech sharpened his knife, 
and the midwives bustled silently in and out, or watched 
anxiously the woman in the great fourposter. 

The servants gathered in a frightened cluster on. the 
stairway. The dogs restlessly walked round and round 
their dens, as they listened to the sad wailing of the plovers 
over the marshes. Across the moat a dusty beggar with 
hideous scarred face sat waiting patiently for news to 
carry to the village down below. 

Far away over the hard grey waves of the lava fields 
a black patch showed up against the white background 
of the Yokul—moving men on horseback. 

In the bedroom, in a dark corner, sat a tall worn man, 
his pale lined face, expressionless, staring fixedly at the 
bare wall behind the bed. Semundr was striving to see 
into the future. But in that momentous hour even 
he was denied a second sight. 

Suddenly there came a faint cry from the bed. The 
midwives became active and Semundr glanced down 
at his wife. She half rose in the bed. The bishop heard 
the door open behind him. With an unearthly shriek, 
Gudrum pointed to the door, then fell back, and was dead. 

Slowly, and without emotion, Semundr turned to the 
door. Then with hands outstretched and a great cry 


he ran forward to clasp his two long lost sons. 
Wit Smrrna. 
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SKIAS ONAR 


NE thing I craved, one thing you would not 
t me— 
(Oh, nothing you could give me, you denied)— 
Your love’s for others. Yet they shall not supplant 
me : 
Others—they, too, shall pass unsatisfied. 


I craved your love. And what you could, you gave me, 
Your body’s beauty; yet I sought the soul. 

Not loving me, dear child, you could not save me: 
Yet all your love could not have made me whole. 


For thus men’s hearts have ached since man’s beginning ; 
Beauty can blast, Love cannot wholly bless. 

We stretch vain hands—pure hands alike and sinning ; 
But Beauty cannot give, nor Love possess. 


As, in old tales, when wraiths of lovers perished 
Glimmered once more on eyes that wept them dead, 
Still from the living arms that vainly cherished, 
A smoke, a dream, the subtle phantom fled ; 


So, love, I love not you but what I dream you, 
My soul grows sick with clutching at a shade. 
Let others seem to win the shapes that seem you: 

Only our pain is never masquerade. 


F. L. Lucas. 
Art 
GAUGUIN 


F the triumvirate that emerged twenty years 
ago as the most significant painters of their 
generation, Gauguin has in the meanwhile 
lost most ground; the passage of time has 

increased our estimate of the importance of Cézanne’s 
genius ; Van Gogh, in the words of Baedeker, is still 
well spoken of ; while Gauguin has paid in comparative 
neglect the vicarious penalty for the debauch which the 
sensationalism of his life and character gave us the 
opportunity of indulging in. Other and more valid 
reasons contribute, it is true, to this reaction of taste. 
As a matter of purely esthetic criticism there is no 
comparison between the merits as a painter of Gauguin, 
and either Cézanne or, with reservations, Van Gogh. 
The excitement aroused by Gauguin’s work was largely 
due, apart from its sensational associations, to the 
fact that it gave vivid expression to certain functional 
demands of contemporary art. Europe had suddenly 
awoken to the existence of primitive art, the promise 
of unsuspected and inexhaustible sources of creative 
vitality was in the air, and it was natural that Gauguin, 
as the first painter to materialise in concrete form the 
vague expectations of the Zeit Geist, should be the 
object of a somewhat indiscriminate enthusiasm. Many 
currents necessarily contribute to so rich a development 
as that of European painting in the last fifty years, and 
the functional significance of an artist in such periods 
overshadows at the time whatever intrinsic value his 
work possesses. The particular crisis of development 
represented by Gauguin has passed, and the actual 
degree of artistic success he achieved is clearly not so 
high as was thought twenty years ago; whereas, while 
it is impossible to overestimate the importance of 
Cézanne in the development of contemporary painting, 
it is now apparent that besides this many of his pictures 
are the works of a master. 

The function of an artist is to present to us what we 
already know but have never considered ; thus, at any 
rate, we rationalise the emotion of strangeness and 
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recognition excited in us by any new work of art, which 
provoked Stendhal’s remark that all classic art seemed 
romantic in its time—a process that can be verified 
from our own experience in the case of Cézanne. It jg 
difficult, however, to see how Gauguin can ever come to 
be regarded as anything but a romantic painter, The 
characteristic of a romantic artist is the disproportion 
between the amount of new knowledge (if it can so be 
called) he feels at his disposal, and his capacity to pre- 
sent it to us in a form that makes us feel that this is 
something we have always known, since this is the only 
form under which we can perceive anything new. And 
since his medium is the only truth, every romantic 
artist is a bad artist, in so far as every romantic artist 
attempts to suggest more than his medium can convey, 
This is all undoubtedly true, and even truer of an art 
whose raison d’étre is form rather than literature. Never. 
theless, though for these reasons Cézanne is an incom- 
parably better painter than Gauguin, and gives us a 
whole truth which, while we perceive it, is the whole 
truth, Gauguin was sufficiently an artist to make us 
comprehend a portion, at any rate, of the prodigious 
vision under which he laboured. It was a vision that 
overflowed his artistic capacity in every direction, 
petrifying when it did so into illustrative symbols or 
sentimental captions which, so far from pointing, 
run the risk of obscuring altogether the truth 
he attempted to convey. Before too many 
pictures in this collection it is necessary to preserve 
a blind spot in one’s eye that will exclude some piece 
of irrelevance or other. Had Gauguin not been an 
artist of extraordinary gifts this would not be worth 
our pains, and the truth he had to give us, however 
valuable it might have been, would have lain con- 
cealed for ever behind a mass of irrelevancies. Fortu- 
nately he was a painter of genius that was at times 
intense enough to fuse the grossest of errors into 
occasional works of art which are not unlikely, in 
spite of their patent defects, to arouse more admiration 
in fifty years’ time than they do now. He was more 
than a master, he was a discoverer of colour; his 
impure purples and yellows were integral parts of 
his imaginative vision, and they suggested new com- 
binations of colour to others. 


His fundamental artistic excellence was indeed a 
matter of colour and flat design, and the exhibition 
contains several examples (“ Baigneuses ” (54) is the 
best of them) in which, preoccupied with nothing but 
what he saw, he forgets irrelevancies and paints 4 
beautiful and satisfactory whole. These alone are 
sufficient to ensure him a permanent, if minor, place, 
in the history of contemporary art and display most 
clearly the particular gifts on which his present reputa- 
tion mainly depends. 

It would be disingenuous to close a notice on 
Gauguin without referring to his subject matter. If 
he is ever to be considered anything but a minor 
painter, it will be on account of his astonishing journey 
into a region of human experience that is hidden so 
deep within us, and behind us, that we cannot even 
recognise it when it is shown us. Should we be capable 
of recognising it, its importance in a work of art 1s 
a question of individual taste; in the physiology of 
art, however, it is of extraordinary interest and, as 
exploited by Gauguin, should for that reason if no 
other, keep his name alive. “ Matamua” (66) is the 
attempt that comes nearest success at making such 
experience accessible to us by means of a work of 
art. Gauguin himself, it may be remembered, took 
no interest in such questions: ‘‘ Did Giotto under- 
stand the laws of perspective? I have no desire to 
know. The processes which gave birth to his work 
are his, not mine; let us consider ourselves happy 
we can enjoy his work.” The Leicester Galleries Ex- 
hibition closes on August 15th. J. F. Hows. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


OSEPH CONRAD has died at the age of sixty-six. 
We are already in possession of the main facts of 
his life. We know at least that he was born in the 

Ukraine; that his father was a Polish landowner (he was 
once banished as a rebel), a man of letters, a translator 
of Shakespeare; that it was in the old, royal and 
academical city of Cracow Conrad ceased to be a child 
and became a boy; that he became “a reading boy,” 
which means that the written word was the medium 
through which the wonder of the world first reached 
him; that his dreams were of travel and the sea; that at 
the age of nineteen he flung himself violently into an un- 
related existence, and from that time onwards earned his 
living as a sailor, first on French trading vessels, later in 
the English Merchant Service, making many voyages ; 
that he took to writing gradually in the unprecipitate 
manner of those in whom literature is a passion, spending 
upon his earliest efforts the pains of one who may not know 
that he has found his vocation, but does clearly know that 
writing is an arduous and a noble one; that his literary 
reputation increased more rapidly than his remuneration, 
and that only towards the end of life did he enjoy that 
combination of both which is called “success.” 
* * + 

His relation towards the public was more dignified than 
that of most of the eminent novelists. He did not volunteer 
opinions on subjects on which his view was of no value; 
he was also scrupulous in speaking only about those sides 
of art which he understood, showing thus a respect for art 
itself which appears to be rare. Possibly his early training 
in the merchant service taught him the difference in value 
between, say, the mate’s views on navigation and those 
of the intelligent passenger. He seldom parted with his 
signature in any cause, and he respected his own craft so 
sincerely that he did not think it necessary for his manhood 
to express publicly strong views on the problems of London 
traffic, diet or foreign exchanges. He modestly supposed that 
there were others who, compared with him, might be as 
well up in these matters as he knew himself to be in regard 
to story-telling and prose; he seems to have held that 
an artist’s work is so important that it ought to absorb 
him. In allowing this conviction to influence his conduct 
he missed many opportunities of obtaining cheap advertise- 
ment and produced some very remarkable books. He 
lived for his work, and since hard work of any kind keeps 
alive in us a sympathetic consciousness of our common 
destiny, he never became dehumanised. He intervened 
in the world’s affairs only, I think, on four occasions : 
he wrote against the censorship of plays, a question which 
affects authors nearly ; he wrote about Poland’s miserable 
predicament before Russia was down and out as an ally, 
which of course touched him personally ; he wrote letters 
on the loss of the Titanic and the protection of ocean 
liners, questions interesting to him as a sailor, and, 
lastly, he wrote a fine comment on the patronising Parlia- 
mentary praise ladled out to the Merchant Service during 
the war. I do not know which statesman it was who 
said of them that their courage was the “more surprising 
because they had no traditions towards it,” but Conrad’s 
commentary must have made him feel ashamed. These, 
I believe, were the only occasions on which Conrad ever 
used his pen otherwise than in the service of imaginative 
literature. I dwell on the point because his concentration 
was of rare intensity, and such devoted artists are scarce 
in England. Though he has died at an age far from ripe 
as modern longevity goes, he had created his world and 
completed his personal contribution to literature. It is 
unlikely that his talent would have developed in any 
new direction—but men of letters have lost by his death 
that heartening thing, a living example. 


Created his world—he has created a world, and this 
achievement places him at once among important imagina- 
tive writers. The implications of that useful critical phrase 
are that the writer’s imagination has left so vivid an 
impress on all he describes that his reader finds it easy to 
adopt temporarily the same way of feeling and judging, 
and is aware of an inner emotional consistency, not 
necessarily logical, in the author’s whole response to experi- 
ence. It may be a bubble world, but it holds together. There 
is an indefinable congruity between the author’s moral 
values, his sense of beauty, his sense of humour. The 
reader feels that it is inevitable that the man who sees 
human nature in that particular way should also see nature 
and inanimate objects as he does, should grieve or rage 
over a particular event, or sing a Nunc dimittis on such 
and such occasions. This is the difference between a 
creatively imaginative work and a work which is the product 
of intelligence. Intelligence is a modest selective faculty, 
it borrows and envies “this man’s skill and that man’s 
scope”’; it can achieve wonders, but it cannot do one thing: 
it cannot create that unity of apprehension which is the 
life breath of a work of art. 

* . * 


It was not the exploitation of tropic forests or tropic 
seas which made Conrad a remarkable novelist, but this 
power of thus creating a world dyed through and through 
with his own imagination ; his Soho was as much of it 
as the Amazon. Of his contemporaries only Meredith, 
Henry James and Hardy have done the same; they, too, 
have blown great comprehensive, iridescent bubbles, in 
which the human beings they describe, though they have, 
of course, a recognisable resemblance to reality, only 
attain full significance in the world peculiar to them. These 
several worlds may have different values for us ; the relation 
of each to what interests us most in life may be more sig- 
nificant in one case than another, but the point is that 
such authors have at least qualified for greatness. After- 
wards let us by all means measure if we can, or compare, 
the diameters of their minds; but unless we recognise 
that such imaginative writers are in a class by themselves 
we shall get the scale of criticism all wrong, and exalt 
most absurdly in yg ore work which appeals because 
it happens to suit the intellectual or esthetic fashion 
of the moment, or discourses upon matters much talked 
about. The same is, of course, true of history and 
biography. I am by no means sure that the mind of 
Gibbon was remarkably wide, but his history is self- 
subsisting, a marvel of intellectual and moral coherence. 
So, too, in a nearer case, the case of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s 
work. Its lasting merit does not lie in its being an ex- 
pression of that wave of anti-hero-worship irony which 
is running across minds now rapidly qualifying as 
“the elder generation,” but in the imaginative coherence 
of the picture he gives of the past, its saturation throughout 
with the same quality of feeling, so that historic figures, 
however different in themselves, are presented as inhabitants 
of the same world. Such work may vary in repute (the 
appearance of another, and of course different, Carlyle 
might quickly put the nose of Mr. Strachey out of joint), 
but it remains as a challenge, an interpretation to which 
men may return suspiciously or enthusiastically—that 
does not matter—and has henceforth to be reckoned with. 
I have stressed this point in connection with Conrad, 
because there is always a trough after a crest in the fame 
of imposing writers, and in a short time foolish denigrating 
things may be said of him, if it is not remembered that 
he has taken his place as a writer who has recorded 
an imaginative interpretation of life. 


* * * 


Obituary criticism has been hunting for phrases to 
describe the qualities of Conrad’s world; here I shall 
compete neither in praise of its vigour or splendour, nor 
in diagnosis. I will touch only one point: his subject is 
not adventure but the idea of loyalty. As he said himself, 
“‘ There is nothing more futile under the sun than adventure 
. . . Adventure by itself is but a phantom, a dubious 
shape without a heart.” 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


The Pilgrim’s Progress. A Lecture by J. W. Macxaiy. Long- 
mans. 3s. 


Mr. Mackail is one of the most accomplished and refined of 
living literary—as distinct from philosophical—critics. His 
Oxford “ Lectures on Poetry” is a high example of taste 
combined with the power of giving an explanation of that 
taste; and this short essay hardly falls behind the best in 
that collection. No better analysis of the distinctive merits 
of Bunyan can easily be found than what is here given; 
and we only wish that space had allowed him to treat 
similarly of “Mr. Badman” and the other “novels” of 
his author. He has been brief; but it would be hard to 
say what he has left out ; and he has been appreciative, for 
it is impossible that such a lover of high literature should fail 
in reverence in the presence of John Bunyan. 

For a classic the Pilgrim’s Progress emphatically is, however 
rigidly we may choose to limit the term. We are not likely 
to better Mr. Mackail’s definition, tentative and preliminary 
as he asserts it to be: ‘“* Any product of art or literature is a 
classic, whatever its date or place of origin, to which’ we find 
ourselves continually returning, and which we continually 
find, on returning to it, even greater than we had recognised.” 
This is the mark of the Book of Job, of the Odyssey, and of 
King Lear; and it is the mark of the Pilgrim's Progress. But, 
as is the case with many others of the kind (and we are glad 
to see Mr. Mackail recognising this), the “classicism” has 
been attained without the search for it. Bunyan had no inten- 
tion of producing a masterpiece of literature : he meant simply 
to ‘do good.” Primarily, of course, as he himself tells us 
in his ‘“* Apology,” he wrote it to “‘ divert himself from worser 
thoughts which made him do amiss,”’ but, having put pen to 
paper with ‘delight, he saw in it a message for others. Into 
this message he flung all the energies of his genius; he “speedily 
had his method by the end”; as he pulled, it came ; and the 
result was something far greater and wider than he had intended. 
Like a man seeking merely virtue, he had found happiness on 
the way. But he did not publish till he was sure it “* would 
do good.” Similar achievements, both great and small, could 
be cited from many fields. Cowper’s letters are classics in 
their kind because in them he had a single eye for the pleasure 
of his correspondents: whereas those of Pope, who thought 
first and last of himself, are merely a bundle of would-be fine 
writing ; and Edward Lear’s Nonsense Rhymes are classics 
in their unpretending kind, because Lear meant his verses to 
delight a particular set of children, and put his best powers 
into the task. Bunyan, intent simply on the good of others, 
has benefited thousands whom he would have thought far beyond 
the range of his voice. True, when a classic is thus produced, 
as the British Empire was produced, without deliberate intent, 
there must be a man behind it, of experience, vision and pene- 
tration. But, to a man of this nature, “art for art’s sake” 
is a phrase without meaning: if he has no message to deliver, 
he remains silent. This it is which makes Bunyan’s best critics 
those who, by early education or some natural sympathy, can 
understand that primary aim. Cowper, Johnson, Macaulay, 
Froude, Hale White, were all brought up in a religious atmosphere 
which made this understanding possible, and—whether or 
no they afterwards rid themselves of it—were able to recapture 
it. That Mr. Mackail also has this qualification, that he sees 
the real secret of Bunyan’s greatness, is shown not only every- 
where in the essay, but overtly towards the end: “ Bunyan 
is more than an artist ; and the Pilgrim’s Progress is more than 
a work of art. The ‘similitude of a dream’ is also the clear 
vision of one who had probed life to its depths. It is the state- 
ment of and the appeal to truths which, under whatever form 
they may be expressed from one age to another, are unchange- 
able ; that there is but one way ; that the difference between 
right and wrong, between good and evil, is fundamental.” 
Hence, as we note with pleasure, Mr. Mackail does not desire 
to see the theological discussions cut out of the book ; they are 
an essential part not only of its character but of its true charm, 
As well cut out the Thomist dissertations from Dante, or the 
politics from Shelley, as cut out predestination from Bunyan. 
Without this compelling, passionately-held belief, he would not 
have written at all. 

Mr. Mackail draws an interesting comparison between the 
Pilgrim’s Progress and Robinson Crusoe on the one hand and 
Don Quixote on the other. Both comparisons are illuminating : 
Defoe and Cervantes, like Bunyan, were writing autobiographies 
in the guise of stories; and the Pilgrim’s Progress is neither 
more nor less of an allegory than those works are allegories. 


“* All art,” says Mr. Mackail truly, “is in a sense allegory”; 
that is, every good story has a meaning distinct from that 
lying on the surface, and is at onee based on the experience 
of the author and designed to teach a lesson derived from 
that experience. The is a “similitude”; but % 
is a mistake to think that Christian is on that account less 
“real” than Mr. Pickwick, or Hypocrisy, than Mr. Honeyman, 
The figures Bunyan describes he had met in actual life. There 
are probably no more abstractions in his book than there are 
“humours,” in Shakespeare; everybody we light on is g 
creature of flesh and blood. Even Giant Despair is a man 
quite alive enough to be very thoroughly married. Thus the 
book is not the child of the Romance of the Rose or of the Faerie 
Queen, but the progenitor of David Copperfield and Vanity Fair ; 
and, as Junot said to the duke of the old régime, it is better 
to be an ancestor than a descendant. 

We might from another point of view compare Bunyan 
with a very different writer from Defoe or Cervantes—Lucian 
of Samosata. A feature of Lucian is not only his humour, 
but his confident habit—due to his conscious riches—of stopping 
when he had much more to say. Long before he had drained 
an idea to the dregs he was in chase of another. This is the 
way of Bunyan. There is not a character he draws, not an 
incident he tells, which, after a few decisive strokes, he does 
not leave us to fill in. This he could well afford to do, for he 
had so much else to tell. And his amazing gift for saying 
much in little, his suggestive power of stimulating our imagina- 
tion, enabled him to do this with as much skill as an Icelandic 
saga-man or as the great story-tellers of Genesis. The only 
defect, indeed, if defect it is, in Bunyan’s style, is perhaps 
due to this very virtue. He sees his separate visions so clearly, 
and describes them in succession with so much distinctness, 
that he is not always neat in his transitions. He vasses from 
one scene to the next with but little attention to the desir- 
ability of a connecting link. But we are almost ashamed even 
to hint a fault or hesitate a weakness, however slight, in one 
of the most wonderful works of unsophisticated art in the 
world—a fault, too, which might usually be mended by a 
simple application of the typographer’s skill. A few chapter- 
headings are often all that is required. 

We are grateful, also, to Mr. Mackail for doing justice to 
Bunyan’s verse—verse which it used to be the custom to 
despise. If it is sometimes harsh and clumsy it has one immense 
virtue—it mirrors with astonishing vividness exactly what the 
poet means. Occasionally it rises higher. Mr Mackail says 
truly that the lyric: 

Who would true valour see, 
Let him come hither, 


has the authentic note of the great Elizabethans. It is indeed 
worthy of Raleigh, Nash or Campion. 
As for Mr. Mackail’s essay, we might address it in words 
borrowed from Bunyan himself : 
Go now, thou little book, to every place 
Where Bunyan’s Pilgrim has but shown his face ; 


nor less to the places, which we hope are few, where the Pilgrim's 
face is as yet unknown. E. E. K. 


THE SO FAMOUS BROWNE 


A Bibliography of Sir Thomas Browne. By Grorrrey KEYNES. 
Cambridge University Press. £2 2s. 

A Letter to a Friend. By Sir Tuomas Browne. The Hazel- 
wood Reprints. No. 1. Etchells and Macdonald. 6s. 


Sir Thomas Browne’s fame was immediate and has never 
waned. In 1678 the little famous Matthew Stevenson reports 
of King Charles’s progress in Norfolk that 

There the King knighted the so famous Browne 
Whose worth and learning to the world are known. 


And in 1924 we at last have a worthy bibliography of him. 
We also get for the first time a separate reprint of one of his 
most delightful pieces. The bibliography would doubtless 
have amazed and delighted him, all the more because it is 
compiled by a learned member of his own profession. As to 
whether he ever meant the Leiter to a Friend to be published 
there is some doubt. He at least could hold no strong objection, 
even though he did work up the second part of it into various 
portions of the Christian Morals. 

But Browne’s views on the publication of his works seem 
from the first to have been half-hearted. It is true that Dr. 
Keynes will have no truck with the theory, put forward by 
Dr. Johnson, about the unauthorised publication of his first 
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work, Religio Medici. Dr. Johnson had suspected the author 
“of having contrived the anonymous publication of the work 
in order to try its success with the public.” Dr. Keynes is 
sure that “‘our knowledge of Browne’s character is sufficient 

of his having been guilty of any such sharp practice.” 
It may be so. Yet one cannot help agreeing with Dr. Johnson 
that “there is surely some reason to doubt the truth of the 
complaint so frequently made of surreptitious editions.” A 
song, an epigram, he and we can understand being stolen, but 
“a long treatise, however elegant, is not often copied by mere 
zeal or curiosity,”” and though seven manuscript transcripts 
exist at the present time, it hardly seems likely that they passed 
far beyond the circle of Browne’s own quite honourable friends. 
Obviously it is impossible at this time of day to prove anything. 
Yet “sharp practice” seems a curiously harsh expression to apply 
to so innocent a stratagem, supposing Browne to have been 
guilty of it, while for a friend to have given it to a publisher 
seems sharp practice indeed. It is certainly worth remembering 
that when Browne, in the next year, did decide to publish 
“a true and full copy of that which was most imperfectly and 
surreptitiously printed before,” he continued to employ his 
original publisher. He cannot therefore have remained indignant 
long. Nevertheless, the balance of modern opinion seems to 
be clearly on the side of Dr. Keynes. 

But this is a trifling matter. What will be of more interest 
to the collector at all events is the opinion that Dr. Keynes 
holds, with his reasons for it, that of the two unauthorised 
editions, it is the one with eighty leaves which is the first, and 
not, as has generally been held, the less crowded one with ninety- 
six leaves. In this case he has examined the impression of the 
plate by William Marshall which was used in both editions 
instead of a typographical title-page, and is of the opinion that 
that contained in the edition of eighty leaves is undoubtedly 
the less worn of the two. 

And this is only one example of the care with which his 
book has been compiled. The bibliography is, to begin with, 
a very full one. It contains not only the histories of all the 
previous separate pieces and the collected editions and bio- 
graphies, but in the appendices we are given full lists under 
the headings “ Religio Medici: imitators,” “Vulgar Errors: 
Forerunner and Imitators,” “the works of Dr. Edward Browne,” 
as well as a very interesting account of the correspondence 
which passed between Southey and Wilkin with reference to 
the latter’s production of what is still the best edition of Sir 
Thomas Browne, and will always remain one of the best pieces 
of editing in the world. Of almost all these many early 
editions, both in this and other languages, Dr. Keynes seems 
himself to be a happy possessor. His collection is obviously a 
superb one. But other qualifications are necessary to make 
the perfect bibliographer, and Dr. Keynes seems, as indeed 
one knew from his Donne and more recently his Pickering, to 
possess most of them. He is most accurate and painstaking. 
He —- clear. He has the good fortune to be admirably 
printed. 

There is just one small point we could have wished that he 
had touched on. In the first edition of Donne’s poems, though 
not in any subsequent one, appears among the “ Elegies upon 
the Author” one ‘that is signed “'Tho. Browne.” © This Mr. 
Gosse has conjectured to be the work of our author. There 
is no particular merit in the lines perhaps, yet they are interesting 
as being an apology for the looser poems of the great poet’s 
youth. Indeed, it seems probable that it is for this reason that 
they were not reprinted. Of these lines Dr. Keynes makes no 
mention. We know that Browne returned from his travels 
abroad in the year in which this book was issued, and there 
appears to be something in what Mr. Gosse says, that “ the 
ingenuity of excuse, and the moderation which hates to find 
fault seem characteristic of the author of Religio Medici.” 
Yet it seems unlikely that Dr. Keynes, who besides being the 
bibliographer of Browne is also the bibliographer of Donne, 
can have missed them. One wonders what are his reasons for 
rejecting them, though it must be admitted that the so famous 

had not an uncommon pair of names. 

The Hazelwood Reprints, of which this Letter to a Friend, 
upon. the oceasion of the death of his intimate friend, is the 
a are designed to reproduce as closely as possible the first 
. Poe of famous books, beautiful in themselves and too rare 

* generally known or readily accessible.” The Letter to 

: Rtas Is certainly rare enough to fulfil these conditions, as 
Yo om copies, according to Dr. Keynes, are known to exist. 
r small a book it was issued in an unusual form, that of 
very tall and thin folio of only six leaves. It is generally 
mp that it was so printed in order that it might be bound 

p with the unsold enghes of the folio edition of the Works 1686. 





As to whether they were so bound up there is a difference of 
opinion. Dr. Keynes says that he has never seen such a”copy 
and that “probably the original intention was never carried 
out,” while the editors of this edition have actually reprinted 
from a copy so bound. From this disagreement one gathers 
that there are at least eight copies of the Letter to a Friend 
in existence. 

So much for the bibliographical interest. On other accounts 
the pamphlet was well worth reissuing separately. It can, of 
course, be found in the various later editions of the works, but 
it has never since 1690 been honoured with a solitary appearance. 
And this “Elfin letter,’ as Pater rather inappropriately termed 
it, is one of its author’s best things. It is grave rather than 
elfin. It is true, that even in the short space of twelve folio 
pages, Browne has succeeded in straying delightfully into many 
flowery by-paths, yet all of them are serious. He has consoled 
his friend for not having had ‘“‘some secret sense or Intimation 
thereof by Dreams, thoughtful Whisperings, Mercurisms, Airy 
Nuncio’s, or sympathetical Insinuations, which many seem to 
have had at the death of their dearest Friends.” He has 
explained that on first seeing his patient he had no hopes of his 
recovery, “* that in my sad Opinion he was not likely to behold 
a Grasshopper much less to pluck another Fig.” He has gone 
most carefully into the medical condition and symptoms of his 
patient. He has exclaimed at last when his patient has become 
thinner and thinner through his consumption, ** I never more 
lively beheld the starved characters of Dante in any living 
face.” Slowly, half fancifully, but always gravely and always 
with a completely self-conscious literary mastery, he has worked 
on from the particular death of his friend to the general, until 
at last he comes to that superb passage beginning “* Tread softly 
and circumspectly in this funambulous Track and narrow Path 
of Goodness,” which opens Christian Morals. It is a beautiful 
performance, and what we English find it so hard to believe 
in, a performance that is at once studied and sincere. 

This reprint is printed 'on pleasant paper, line for line from 
the original edition, and is nicely bound in blue boards. 


A. COLLECTION OF CHARACTERS 


A Book of Characters. Compiled and translated by Ricnarp 
ALDINGTON, with an Introduction and Notes. Routledge. 
12s. 6d. 

A “character ”’ is in modern parlance a queer fellow, or a 
thing given to servants. By derivation, it is in Greek an 
impress or stamp, and the Greek “type” means the same 
thing. Mr. Aldington’s big collection of five hundred and 
fifty characters is mainly of this typical sort, and begins with 
Theophrastus, who, he fairly contends, was preceded by 
Aristotle in his account of the *‘ magnanimous man.” From 
Theophrastus the book skips many centuries to Joseph Hall 
and others, who at the end of the sixteenth century began 
the fashion of pithy and epigrammatic descriptions of various 
sorts of men, mostly bad. The vicious and the miserable are 
the cause of better reading than the happy and the virtuous, 
and these sketches follow Theophrastus in describing persons 
of unpleasant or exaggerated habits. They are records of 
foibles more easily perceived than virtues, and, when not 
designed to improve mankind, may have included the motive, 
as Johnson said of Pope, of vexing somebody. In modern 
times the omnivorous novel has, says Mr. Aldington, swallowed 
up the character, as it has much else, and types are only 
emphasised, perhaps, in the Novel with a Purpose, now happily 
out of favour, since it is not seldom unfair and nearly always 
bad art. Is there always the same amount of well-marked 
character ? Have not the immensely increased facilities for 
travel and intercourse and the newspapers levelled down human 
character to a dull monotony in which every day Smith grows 
liker Jones? Oxford, for instance, does not possess the quaint 
personalities it used to include. 

Mr. Aldington prints a few verses of no great value, and 
might have confined himself to prose. He also uses, we notice, 
several descriptions of places, such as inns and the “ Paul’s”’ 
which was the haunt of the raffish and the swindler in a bygone 
age. -In these descriptions of places Dickens exccls; no one 
touches the sordid haunts of desolate mankind with more 
satisfying detail, and he has more claim to be typical than a 
describer of a well-known place. But Mr. Aldington must stop 
somewhere, and he does not go much into the nineteenth 
century, ending with a host of characters from the French. 
The eighteenth century, when there was a select stage of human 
actors, the rest being ignored, afforded better manners than 
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are possible to-day, and a smaller and more discriminating 
audience. It is pleasant to see hcre some of the best of Addison 
and Steele. The twentieth century calls for such a critic to 
chaff wisely its social extravagances, and its way of ransacking 
every country—the backward being preferred—to make some 
new fashion ; but where would he be published to-day? He 
might interfere with the advertisers, and that would never do. 
They are busy repeating the “‘ Character of a Quack Remedy ” 
which Mr. Aldington has ingeniously recovered from the pen 
of the sentimentalist, Henry Mackenzie. 

A distinction is made between the “ portrait ”’ of an individual 
and the “ character,” a collection of typical traits. But the 
two, it is admitted, shade into one another. Often we cannot 
tell how far a single person stood for a character sketch. 
Tennyson’s striking poem, A Character, was not known for 
many years to be founded on an original who finally went 
off his head. It is no use, however, carping over definitions. 
Mr. Aldington has collected a great deal of apt and amusing 
writing, and once in the Notes asks the reader if his withers 
are not wrung at the accusation before him. The cozener and 
the swindler are always with us, but no one to-day seems to 
take the trouble the Elizabethans did to describe the little 
ways of parting a fool and his money. Perhaps this practical 
sort of writing is not really admissible, as Mr. Aldington con- 
cludes, knowing Harman and his like. 

As extracts are allowed, it would be possible to fill up some 
of the gaps here. Lucian might supply quite a good and 
typical parasite, and Seneca an excellent sketch of the 
“ occupati,” dilettantes in art and literature, engrossed in 
their small fads and indifferent to the real art of life. What 
of national characters ? Arnold’s favourite, Joubert, has some 
good ones in his Mazims, and he belonged to the eighteenth 
century as well as the nineteenth. Would Mr. Aldington 
reject the remarks of the Corinthians on the character of the 
Athenians and the Spartans (Thucydides, 1., 70)? It is a 
fine contrast worthy of the historian at his best. Is there 
more individuality of character in this country than elsewhere ? 
That view used to be maintained, but would be difficult to 
prove. At present, the most admired national type seems to 
be that of the commercial traveller, who can say something 
about everything, and make something out of everybody. 

Thirty people, if we remember right, were required to make 
the bed of Darius. As many might be observed before a writer 
ventures to make a character with claims to be typical. 
Generalising is an easy and attractive game. Everybody does 
it on insufficient evidence, and only the French, perhaps, dis- 
guising individuals as types, do it with grace. We wonder 
if after all Aristotle began the personal character. So far as 
we can see, Mr. Aldington might have put at the head of his 
collection the “ virtuous woman,” or rather, good housewife, 
at the end of the Proverbs. 

The Notes are welcome, and might have been enlarged. 
Mr. Aldington is occasionally careless, as when he makes 
Matthew Arnold talk of the ‘“* Ilyssus.” 


THE NATURE OF POETRY 
The Theory of Poetry. By Lascettes ABERCROMBIE. Secker. 


If Mr. Abercrombie had called his book “ A Theory of Poetry,” 
we should have approached it with a sceptical bias, for the 
last fifty years have seen as many theories of poetry blossom 
and fade. There is no speculative novelty or propagandist 
brilliance in these pages. It is a service to criticism to have 
recalled it to the actual nature, the limitations no less than the 
aspirations, of poetic art. A sentence from the concluding 
chapter will define the point from which Mr. Abercombie 
approaches his subject. It would have justified itself as an 
opening aphorism: 

Apart from beauty of subject, that which in any poetry we 
judge to be beautiful is—in Ronsard as in Villon, in Spenser as in 
Donne—nothing but some unequivocal success of expression. 

The italics are ours, because in that phrase are destroyed 
most of the ruinous pretensions which have been the excuse 
for so much wild writing. Leaving aside for the moment the 
problem as to the distinctive nature of poetic experience, it is 
obvious that we can only apprehend it through the expressive 
use of the literary medium. So, lowering though it may seem 
at first to the bardic dignity, criticism can never usefully regard 
the poet except as a technician. We should be more inclined 
to moan in unison with the worshippers of the beautiful in 
itself had there yet been any example of a minor poet whose 
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technique was superior to that of the major poets. But s9 
mutually dependent are inspiration and expression that it jg 
impossible to regard a poet’s art as other than the perfect 
measure of his force. 

The elements that constitute expressiveness in poetry are 
considered in two chapters on “The Sound of Words” and 
“The Meaning of Words.” Since the aim of the poet is to 
imitate, that is to evoke, in the mind of his audience, the experi- 
ence which urged him to expression, it is plain that onomato. 
peia is the original poetic style. By a misreading of the theory 
of evolution and its application to poetic criticism it has been 
sometimes supposed that modern poetry, just because it is 
modern, must reach a higher level of expression than the ancient, 
But no matter to what extent means, in this case style, may 
evolve, the end of any activity remains eternally the same, 
Only in a moment of mental relaxation can one wonder if there 
will ever be a greater poet than Shakespeare. There have been 
many gods, but they were all perfect and all absolute. Because 
we touch an absolute in art, esthetic standards can never 
change ; only when poetry is thought of as a religion, or, worse, 
as a superior form of the latest fashion in thought or feeling, 
can the insidious doubt creep in. 

Style is obliged to evolve to meet the demands of the change. 
able environment, and in this way the primitive onomatopeia 
has become almost unrecognisable. Mr. Abercombie is very 
sound and illuminating in his analysis of technique, though he 
has omitted some of the more complex considerations for, we 
“may hope, a subsequent study. Metaphor, for instance, is so 
fertile and complex an expressive means that we are tempted 
to see in it the actual descendant of onomatopeia. The further 
evolution to simile and the condensation of likeness into adjectival 
and adverbial constructions indicates the immense range over 
which civilised poetry has power. 

The nature of poetic experience is a problem which has 
snagged many noble barques. Mr. Abercrombie survives by keep- 
ing within the limits he sets himself, that is, to define, for explana- 
tion is the part of philosophy. He scouts the popular notion that 
poetry is a game of make-believe and amusement or purposely 
beautiful. It is by means of the significance which the poet 
gives to all the elements which enter his poem, so that the 
beautiful does not become merely pretty nor the evil and ugly 
distressing, that his creation brings with it final satisfaction. 
Poetry creates an ideal world, that is not one in which one may 
escape from reality, but in which one cannot escape from the 
splendour, be it disastrous or triumphal, of destiny. It is this 
unequivocal joy of complete acceptance that inspires for the 
reader the slightest lyric and the greatest drama. But the 
conditions within which this acceptance can take place, since 
the joy must be imitatively evoked and not merely discoursed 
of in oratorical grandeur, are extremely narrow. This book 
can do nothing but good if it recalls a sense of humility before 
the immensity of the task. 


SPUN YARN 
Spun Yarn. By Sir Henry F. Woops, K.C.V.O. Hutchinson 
’ 3 


This is the autobiography, in two volumes, of an English 
naval officer who became an Admiral—or, to be precise, 
**Bahrieh Liva,” a General of Brigade of the Sea Forces— 
and a Pasha, in the Imperial Ottoman Naval Service. 

The first volume deals with Sir Henry’s early experiences, 
from his entry into the British Navy to the placing of a light- 
ship off the entrance to the Bosphorus. This feat, which 
saved many a ship from disaster, secured his admission into 
the Turkish Service as an Instructor with the rank of “ Kai- 
makam ”’ (Lieut.-Colonel) and the title of “Bey.” 

The second volume is about Turkey. The author was 
for some years A.D.C. to Sultan Abdul Hamid, and therefore 


saw something of every important personage who visited the: 


Imperial Court. He also had a rare opportunity for observing 
‘many Turkish statesmen. He left Constantinople and came to 
England at the outbreak of war in 1914. After the Armistice, 
he returned to Turkey. 

The first volume should have been the more engaging of 
the two, or at least as interesting as the second, for during 
this period of his life the author saw much that few have seen, 
much that has passed away and will never come again. 

He saw a Navy which only a small number of living men 
have known, a Navy of sail and auxiliary engines, the chasing 
of slave-traders, punishment by flogging. His ship visited 
Pitcairn Island to find out how the descendants of Young, 
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the purser’s clerk of the notorious Bounty, were progressing. 
He knew Japan—Japan of the Feudal Age with its great 
Daimios, and Samurai swordsmen—the Japan of olden days, 
untouched by mechanical progress. On one occasion he wit- 
nessed the beheading of a Samurai of rank who had murdered 
an i —Sir Hemry was always on the spot; if anything 
of interest was taking place, he invariably managed to be 


nt. 

And yet, though the very names dotting the pages of this 
autobiography are instinct with romance and adventure, there 
jg not one description that touches-in a real picture, there is 
not one vivid scene ; the atmosphere of all places is the same. 

Sir Henry has, however, a wonderful memory—or has kept 
a very excellent diary all his life—for it seems that no important 
event is missed or slurred over. Indeed, there are parts of 
the first volume that savour of an elaborated ship’s log, and 
certain reminiscences of an entirely personal nature might 
have been omitted without damaging the whole. If only the 
author had been gifted with descriptive powers in addition to 
his other faculties, this book would have been enthralling. 

As it stands, the first volume is very interesting and agreeable 


The contents of the second volume, which deals with Sir 
Henry’s life in the Turkish Navy and at the Imperial Court, 
are more suited to his literary capacities, for though he cannot 
communicate to us the bygone splendour of the Sultans, he 
gives a very good idea of certain phases of Turkish life in 
those days. 

Political intrigue, the Russo-Turkish War and the author’s 
work with mines and torpedoes, the fall of the autocratic 
Sultan Abdul Aziz, the accession and reign of Abdul Hamid 
and his abdication on the successful entry of the revolu- 
tionary army, and the appalling bungle made by English 
diplomatists over the whole affair of Egypt and Turkey make 
the first half of the second volume the best part of the whole 
work. 

The second half of the second volume is mainly concerned 
with eminent personages—though there is one excellent account 
of a bogus plot; and two chapters are devoted to “ Bairams” 
and “ Selamliks ” (the “‘ Bairam” is a Mohammedan festival 
corresponding to Easter and was an occasion for great pomp; 
and “ Selamliks *’ were weekly ceremonies when the Sultan 
attended religious service as “Caliph of Islam”’). 

The entire work is larded with anecdotes, many of which 
are humorous, in the usual autobiographical manner, and is, 
on the whole, easy and amusing reading; but one cannot help 
deploring, on closing the final volume, that the man who leads 
a life of varied and enthralling interest, and who deals capably 
and masterfully with the exigencies of reality, is so seldom 
gifted with powers of literary expression. 


THE ANSWER TO QUOODLE 


The Evolution of Man. By G. Exzior Smirn. Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. 


“They haven't got no noses” was naturally regarded by 
Mr. Chesterton’s dog as a summary of human imperfection, 
and the blunting of our senses, as compared with those of other 
animals, has often been cited as a confession of degeneracy. 
It is perfectly true that we are not as a species capable of the 
higher uses of the organ of smell; no art has been founded 
exclusively for the benefit of the nose though the art of cookery 
Is dependent upon smell quite as much as upon taste. 

This very deficiency, however, is, to Professor 
Elliot Smith, the corner stone of man’s superiority over the 
rest of animate nature. In the first of the lectures reprinted 
in this book he describes briefly his researches and conclusions 
about ancestors of ours so remote as to make the apes seem 
close indeed in comparison. He traces our ascent from the 
reptilian ancestor of the mammals which owed its potential 
Superiority to its development of a type of brain distinguished 
by what the author calls a “ neopallium, fulfilling all the 
conditions of the sensorium commune, which Aristotle and 
— generations of philosophers have sought during more 
han twenty centuries.” The neopallium is a sorting office 
where all the senses send their impressions to be co-ordinated 
and arranged, and as a result of the manifest advantages which 
they possessed creatures endowed with the new type of brain 
} ee and prospered ; they “ attained the immediate success 
tht often follows upon early specialisation, but they also paid 
to ona vitable penalty. They became definitely committed 

one particular kind of life, and in so doing they sacrificed 


their primitive simplicity and plasticity of structure, and in 
great measure also their adaptability to new conditions.” An 
animal like a squirrel, however, lay low and said nothing; 
instead of specialising he went in for a general course of culture; 
he is called a tree shrew. and though he lived before the Tertiary 
period he is still alive to-day in the island of Borneo. His 
particular success was the abandoning of the earth and its 
smells for an arboreal life, for in the tree-tops eyes are of more 
value than noses. Hitherto “ mental life was lived essentially 
in an atmosphere of odours; and every object in the outside 
world was ju primarily and predominately by its smell.” 
Now all that was changed and the nose, so to speak, handed 
over the keys of government to the eyes. Now the visual part 
of the brain lies within the neopallium while the olfactory does 
not: hence our ancestors developed their neopallium to huge 
proportions and by throwing over the nose attained to intel- 
lectual power. Naturally it would be an exaggeration to say that 
man is master and Quoodle his slave merely because the former 
is content to be hard of smelling, but according to Professor 
Elliot Smith that was the foundation to which everything 
else was added. For a lucid exposition of one point of view 
on human evolution this essay cannot be surpassed and it is 
really extraordinary how much has been condensed into thirty 
pages: they are an epitome of the anatomical problems and of 
the author’s solutions. 

The second chapter is equally comprehensive: in ninety 
pages human fossils are described in some detail and at the 
same time paleolithic implements, culture diffusion and the 
relation between stone age and modern primitive man are all 
discussed. Anyone who knows the part that the author has 
taken in ethnological disputes of late years will guess whither 
such discussions are made to lead and that the vast majority 
of ethnologists, who have so far refused to agree with the 
author’s point of view, do not escape exceedingly hard words 
from him. There is a breadth and a style about this essay 
which make it fascinating to read, and it contains in a few 
pages all the extravagant theories and deft use of half-truths 
with which all readers of current works on ethnology are 
familiar if they have come across those written by the “ historical 
school.” Fascinating as it is to read, when we are told that 
“the careful analysis of all the available evidence seems to 
point clearly to the conclusion that until the invention of the 
methods of agriculture and irrigation on the large scale practised 
in Egypt and Babylonia the world really enjoyed some such 
Golden Age of peace as Hesiod has described,”’ we must assume 
either that the author does not know the meaning of careful 
analysis or that all the evidence is not available to him. Why 
Professor Elliot Smith, once he steps over the borders of pure 
anatomy, should throw restraint and logic to the winds it is 
hard to explain, but those who want to use the scientific method 
in ethnology will be grateful to him as a sort of advocatus 
diaboli, who stimulates and invigorates through the very 
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quality of inviting protest. To the layman and the student 
alike the last thirty pages of this ¢ssay cannot fail to prove 
fascinating, though we must all submit to the author’s scorn 
if, as will be frequent, we find occasions when our belief i# 
different from his. 

The third essay is an address on the human brain delivered 
lately at the Imperial Institute: it amplifies what we have 
already mentioned about the visual and olfactory senses in 
man and man’s ancestors, the spectral tarsus and the tree 
shrew. Mention must be made of the interesting photographs 
of these animals and of the clever diagrams representing man’s 
place in Nature and his affinities with apes and lower beings. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Lovers in Acadie. By Cuartes G. D. Roperts. Dent. 4s. 6d. 
Mr. Roberts’s peculiar gifts as a naturalist are wasted in the writing 
of romances. His keen eye for particularity among the animals 
becomes blurred, and a trifle moist, when it focuses itself on the less 
differentiated world of human beings. The action of his story centres 
round a theme familiarised in schoolrooms by Longfellow’s limpid 
hexameters—the life of the French settlers in Acadie, and their 
expulsion by British soldiery. Mr. Roberts peoples this unfortunate 
peninsula with the eternal types of popular romantic fiction: Paul 
Grand, the handsome, patriotic adventurer without fear or reproach ; 
Yvonne de Lamourie, squire’s daughter, tantalising!y beautiful and 
elaborately pure; George Anderson, the hero’s amiable rival and 
easy foil; the Black Abbé, who is actively homicidal throughout, 
and whose punishment, alas! is no more than promised at the finish. 
Mr. Roberts writes well, in a clear and deliberate style, but his char- 
acters are too conventionally imagined to reflect reality on a scene 
which, in the matter of historical and natural detail, he has been at 
appreciable pains to reconstruct. ‘ 


Rust of Murder. By Jermyn Marcu. Hurst and Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

A mystery story in which the mystery is subordinate to the story, 
Mr. March’s Rust of Murder, resembles in structure the leisurely 
novels of Miss Braddon rather than the modern detective yarn which 
rattles on with all its characters breathless. The mystery is may 
well contrived and concealed, and its final revelation satisfactory in 
that there is no anti-climax. The scene is laid in the country, and the 
people mainly concerned in the story are a young baronet and his 
sister; a profiteer of hospitable habits, passable manners, and a 
dubious past ; a woman of fashion who sometimes acts as hostess when 
the profiteer gives house-parties ; the baronet’s new tenants, a middle- 
aged lady and her lovely daughter, who exhibit lively alarm when 
they find themselves in the profiteer’s neighbourhood; and the 
emissaries of a Balkan State. The conflict is for the hand of the 
young woman, her lovers being the Baronet and the profiteer, with 
the Balkan State intervening. It is quite a good story of its kind, 
and with a stirring finale in which the excitement is not allowed to 
flag till virtue and true love are triumphant. 


Unparliamentary Papers. By Recinatp Berketey. Cecil Palmer. 
7s. 6d. 

These unparliamentary papers have at least one charm, that of 
variety, for included among them are burlesque plays in which 
the more obvious tendencies and mannerisms of distinguished play- 
wrights are amusingly stressed ; mock interviews with certain celebri- 
ties, and a miscellaneous collection of skits, parodies and light articles. 
Many of these papers, Captain Berkeley tells us, have already appeared 
in print, but, ephemeral as the bulk of them are, their point will 
linger long enough to justify their collected appearance. Captain 
Berkeley’s wit is neither very subtle, nor very profound, but it is 
often quite gay, and is generally reinforced with high spirits. That 
light satire such as this is again, apparently, in demand, is not a bad 
sign of the times, for it is good that the illustrious should from time 
to time be reminded by a jester that they, too, may be figures of fun. 
Some of the little burlesque plays are quite good, and make one 
regret the days when the production of any play inviting parody was 
followed swiftly by the production of its travesty. The book has for 
illustration some characteristic caricatures by Mr. Bohun Lynch. 


Uncharted Waters: South Sea Stories. By Ratrn Srock. 
mann. 6s. 

The South Seas have a peculiar charm for the inveterate lands- 
man, who, when he sets sail in his imagination, loves to cruise among 
the islands, trading for pearls or copra, with a little not too dishonest 
piracy when occasion offers. It is, presumably, upon this idiosyn- 
crasy of the landlubber that the professional yarn-spinner has learned 
to depend, hence the number of successful writers who exploit the 
islands, with their: seamen, traders, beach-combers ‘and Kanakas, 
and all the romance that is associated with coral reefs and lagoons 
and waving palms. Among this crowd of South Sea novelists, Mr. 
Ralph Stock is entitled to attention, for if he does not give us that 
glamorous atmosphere of the Pacific which the masters of his craft 
impart to their stories, he knows how to spin a yarn, and in this 
collection he spins so many that he seems to have covered the whole 


Heine- 


field of South Sea adventure. There are no frills on these stories; 
the narrator dashes straight for his object, and having got his : 
conflict going, brings it to a swift conclusion. There is little to 
between the eighteen stories which make up the book, but if 

is one better than the others it is the opening yarn called “ 
For?”, in which a wealthy young man of sedentary habits and low 
physique becomes the temporary guardian of a prize-fighter flying 
from justice, and makes good. 


Cornish Silhouettes. By C. C. Rocers. Lane. 6s. 
A silhouette may have charm, but it gives little scope for su 

or for those niceties of light and shade and expression that give point 
and character to portraiture. It is a modest claim, then, that is 
made by their author for these sketches of Cornish character which 
have something of the uncompromising crispness of silhouettes, 
Whether, however, there is anything particularly Cornish about 
these sketches is another matter.. Save for the chapter which deals 
with the natural features of the county, and here and there a local 
allusion or turn of speech, the people described might belong to any 
of the counties, which are dismissed so casually in the second chapter 
of the book. Such differentiation of character as will enable one 
to say offhand that the man or woman portrayed is from the North 
or South or East or West is not within the compass of the silhouette, 
nor can it be achieved by a method so unatmospheric as that of the 
present book. For all that, these are true portraits of living men 
and women, drawn by a kindly and sympathetic hand. Even the 
unhappy misers of the opening sketch, probably the best in the book, 
are sketched for us in all pity and understanding. Another sketch 
that lingers in the memory is that entitled “The Smallness of Mrs, 
Engew,” which deals ostensibly with a dispute over hymnbooks and 
the altering of an ancient text, but really with human nature in 
little backwater; a rare silhouette, touched here and there with gold- 
leaf, such as the collector loves to come by. 


A Short History of Hampton Court in Tudor and Stuart Times. By 
Ernest Law, C.B. Bell. 6s. 


Although it is situated some twelve miles out. of London, there is 
probably no historical building better known to, or loved by, Londoners 
than Hampton Court Palace, and it is readily understandable that 
Mr. Law’s short history of the Palace, before the present Renaissance 
front was added, should be in continued demand. The present is 
new and enlarged edition of the volume originally compiled by the 
author from his larger works, and is packed with what may be caiied 
historical gossip, the greater part of which deals with the Palace as 
Wolsey created it and Henry VIII. left it. The edition makes an 
opportune appearance now so many visitors from the provinces, 
dominions, colonies and foreign countries are in London, for Hampton 
Court is easily accessible, is full of historic associations, and, not the 
least of its attractions, has gardens, formal and informal, which ar 
masterpieces of horticultural art. 


Bruges and its Past. By Matcotm Lerts. A. G. Berry. 8s. 6d. 
Bruges is a city for which an ordinary guide book is of little use, 
Mere lists of dates and historical connections seem out of place to 
a wanderer among its leisured streets. Mr. Letts’ attempt to 
provide an account of the life of the town during its fourteenth 
century greatness, combined with a description of the principal 
buildings, is particularly welcome. To-day it is a different Bruges 
from the town of quiet middle class prosperity suggested by the 
grass-grown streets that Mr. Letts writes of. Bruges might owe 
its prosperity to its traders and merchants, but it was its princes 
and royal visitors that made it glorious. Mr. Letts describes feasts 
nearly equalling those of Nero. The burghers were not allowed to 
enjoy their profit in quiet prosperity, but were compelled to provide 
money for these revels. Wonderful tournaments were held 
many days where one extravagance exceeded another. in 
spite of the almost decadent love of luxury, there was a vein of 
childish joy in the absurd that made these people attractive. The 
great success of Charles the Bold’s wedding celebrations, for instance, 
was a “giant pasty from which emerged a live sheep with blue 
fleece and gilded horns.” For the chapter dealing with local gover 
ment and justice considerable use has been made of the manuscript 
criminal register of the town, from which there are some intere 
extracts. Two descriptions of the town afe included by thirteenth 
and fourteenth century travellers that have never before been trans 
lated into English. The illustrations of ancient Bruges, 
Clausen’s Seven Marvels of Bruges, are good; it is a pity there are 
not more. The maps, both modern and fourteenth century, 
also be of interest to any traveller to the stone-flagged city. 


The Government of France. By Joseru BarTué.emy. Authorised 
Translation by J. Bayanp Morais (Scholar of Queen's College, 
Ozford). Allen and Unwin. 6s. 

There are worse books, and there are also better books, than this 
on the French political system. M. Barthélemy gives us 4 
concise and clear account of the main branches of his subject. But 
he colours it a good deal with his own opinions, which are ¢& 
conservative. He believes that “it may be said without irony of 
the French system of government, that it is the envy of Europe 
He admits, indeed, that there are defects to be remedied; but » gre#t 
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A GREAT NOVEL 
AFTER THE VERDICT 


By ROBERT HICHENS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“The finest thing that has yet come from him... . 
Mr. Hichens has given us the book of the season.”—Daily 
Mail. 





“... so powerful and so absorbing a story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. we 

“One of the most gripping and powerful novels of the 
season.”—Daily Express. 


KNIGHT-AT-ARMS 
By H. C. BAILEY. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The background of the story is the richly coloured 
turbulent life of the court of Charles VIII. and the tyrants 
and “bright, baleful ladies” of the Italian Renaissance. 








A Fascinating Book 
NAPOLEON AND HIS COURT 


By C. S. FORESTER. With 16 Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
Marshal after marshal, prince after prince, rises up 
before us in these pages. The narrative is by turns 
dramatic, amusing and iconoclastic. 


A SHEPHERD’S LIFE 


By W. H HUDSON. With numerous illustrations. 
Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
One of the most charming of Mr. Hudson’s works. The 
district here described is that of South Wiltshire, including 
Salisbury Plain to the borders of Dorset. 


A PILGRIM IN SPAIN 
By AUBREY F. G. BELL. With 20 Illustrations. | 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
The principal cities of Spain, especially Madrid, Seville, 
Cordova and Granada, are here described. Special atten- 
tion is given to the old-world cities of Castile. 


THE AWAKENING OF ITALY: 


The Fascista Regeneration. 
By LUIGI VILLARI. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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“It is a romance of the Shropshire 


countryside, without any nonsense in 
its humanity or sentimentality in its 
love-making. The tragedy of Gideon 
Sarn is classic in its outlines. Not 
only is the drama well arranged and 
convincing, but it is very pleasantly 
diversified with descriptions of old 
Shropshire scenes and customs,” Times 
Literary Supplement 


“The excellence of its love scenes alone 
make ‘Precious Bane’ a memorable 
book,”’ Spectator 


“ A very beautiful book.” Sunday Times 
75. 6d. net 
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many of his readers will demur to the reforms that he advocates or 
rejects. He has some doubts about the advisability of making the 
Senate a court of criminal jurisdiction, but he is satisfied with it as a 
political body, reactionary and obstructive though it is. He thinks, 
like M. Millerand, that the President of the Republic could render 
still greater service to the country than he now does if he had greater 
authority. He defends the centralising tendencies of French adminis 
tration, for he is all of a tremble lest local autonomy should degenerate 
into anarchy. He also defends secret diplomacy, and deprecates 
“wild talk’ about the necessity of the will of the people prevailing 
in international politics. ‘The so-called people whose will is in 
question,”’ he observes, “has become nothing more than the fiercest 
and rowdiest part of the nation.” Is not that also “‘wild talk” ? 
The book, it should be said, was originally published in Paris in 
1919, but M. Barthélemy has supplied the translator with new matter 
in order to bring it up to date. There are, however, still one or two 
passages which had better have been excised—as this, for example: 
“We are still far from knowing all the clauses in the treaties by which 
the Bolsheviks . . . have delivered Russia into the hands of Germany. 
Against the network of secret treaties which threatens to envelop 
her, France must be able to defend herself if necessary by other 
secret treaties.” 


THE CITY 


IHE progress of the London Conference has imparted 
a cheerful tone to markets. As a result of the. 
improved tone, the quotation of sterling in New York 
has advanced considerably, and at $4.47 was higher than it 
has been for many months. The highest point touched this 
year was $4.39§ in April. French francs also improved to 
80.95 pe £, but while this is a recovery from the worst, it is far 
from being the best this year, for in April they stood at 64.90, 
although that was due to artificial support. The better outlook 
has brought about an improvement in the quotations of European 
Government loans. There are active dealings in German and. 
Prussian bonds, but these are a sheer gamble, and are popular 
counters in the game because a few shillings will buy such a 
large nominal amount. Outside dabblers will probably do as 
brilliantly with them as they did with marks. 
* * * 
The principal European bonds dealt in on the London Stock 
Exchange are given in the following table, which shows present 
price and yield afforded :— 


Approximate Yield 

Price. % 
Belgian 8% 69 .. £4 6 O 
French 5% (payable in francs). . 254 .. 6 0 O 
AutGeeG .s. . eo = oe, 8 ve 6 8 OO 
Czecho-Slovakiah 8% as -» O88 .. 8 8 O 
Hungarian 74% . ote. wee Ge ae O88 @ 


The explanation of the exceptionally low yield on the Belgian 
loan is to be found, doubtless, fn the fact that it is being redeemed 
by twenty-five annual instalments, terminating in 1989. While 
under par these annual sums are utilised to purchase the stock 
in the market ; if no bonds are procurable under par, drawings 
take place and the drawn bonds are paid off at face value. The 
quotation of the French loam’ means that £25 5s. purchases 
frs. 2,500 of bonds, interest on which, as well as ultimate 
repayment, is made in francs. A purchase of these is really 
a gamble as to the future value of the franc. I do not expect 
to carry every reader with me when I say that the last two loans 
in this list are far and away the best investments. The dis- 
crepancy in yields is ridiculous and in no way corresponds 
to the difference in security (or insecurity) between the various 
loans, The Hungarian loan, which is still at a discount, as it 
was issued at 88, is exceptionally attractive and should be good 
for a rise of several points. Of course, there is always the 
possibility of further trouble in the Balkans, but in that event 
does anyone suppose the other loans quoted above would remain 
at their present prices ? 
* 


American bankers are still endeavouring to popularise European 
loans with their public, and the National City Company, which is 
the sister institution of the National City Bank, is issuing this 
week in New York $25,000,000 of Norwegian 6 per cent. Bonds, 
at 97}, at which the yield is £6 4s. 6d. per cent. The particulars 
furnished £0.the American public state that the population of 
Norway is 2,650,000, and that its foreign trade for the past 
five years averaged $280 per head per annum. The Government 
has never defaulted on any of its loans, and its total internal 
and external debt is $428,868,720, while State-owned properties, 


mostly revenue-producing, are valued at $333,000,000, the 
State railways alone being worth $129,366,000. The proceeds 
of the present loan go to reduction of short-term loans i 

in the above total. The cabled details of the loan conclude 
with the following note : 


Water power available in Norway is estimated at 15,000,009 
h.p., probably the largest supply in proportion of population 
in any country in the world. A great increase in hydraulic 
power-generating capacity during recent years represents 
permanent National asset of enduring character and substan. 
tial earning capacity. 

* * * 


Canada continues to tap the American market su 
the average American investor being content to lend to his 
northern neighbour at a much cheaper rate than to war-m 
Europeans. Last week was a landmark in this Tespect, because, 
for the first time, Canadian loans were raised in New York at at 
less than 5 per cent. Perhaps the fact that Canada uses the 
dollar as her monetary unit helps. Anyway, the Canadian 
Government last week placed $20,000,000 of three-year bonds 
in New York at a price that yields the holder only 4.4 per cent,, 
and also placed $9,875,000 of Canadian National Railways 
equipment bonds at a price yielding the purchaser 4.9 per om 
A few days later the Canadian Pacific Railway placed $10,000,000 
of bonds to yield 4.95 per cent. Canada is now as much in 
pawn to the United States as she is to us. 


Little need be said of the other markets. Tobacco shares are 
rising, there being no intention, apparently, to reduce prices 
to the consumer. Tin shares look much better on the steady 
recovery in the price of the metal, and rubber is at last increasing 
in value day by day. Of course, the further restriction of pro- 
duction is an unfavourable factor to set against the rise, but the 
latter is more than sufficient to counterbalance it. Companies 
which, on making up their accounts, took in their stocks of 
unsold rubber at current value, have now a good profit thereon, 


A. Emr Davies. 
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SAFETY FIRST 


The points of poeent importance in the selection of 
e Office are:— 


(1) Undoubted Stability. 
(2) Simplicity of Contract. 
(3) Liberal Conditions. 
(4) Good Bonus Prospects. 
The Standard has £14,000,000 of Funds. 
In its Valuation it provides reserves sufficient to pay 
all its liabilities on the assumption that it will earn sw 


£2 10s.% of interest. In practice it earns over £5 
thus providing a very large margin of safety. 


The Policies are the simplest of 
contracts and their conditions liberal. 


It has declared a reversionary bonus of 35s.%, and 
the margin of interest shown ove affords undoubted 
security for large bonuses in the future. 


A WITH PROFIT POLICY with the STANDARD 
therefore offers all the requirements of an Ideal Life 
Policy. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet A.D. 5 to 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
(Established 1825.) 

HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. 


LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, ro 4, and 
15a Pall Mall, S.W. 1 


DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. 
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Cider in Summer 
At Picnics, Tennis Parties, Dinner Parties and 
Summer Dances, Cider is the perfect summer drink 
—refreshing, invigorating and _ thirst-quenching. 
Bulmer’s is recognised as the appropriate Cider for 
all occasions by those who know and want the best. 
It is evolved from the products of the best orchards 
by the elaborate champagne process, and also, owing 
to its low acidity, doctors recommend Bulmer’s 
Champagne Cider to gouty or rheumatic patients. 


Sold in all Restaurants at Wembley. 


A BULMER RECIPE FOR CIDER CUP. 


Lane atte of Citess’s Ghanpagne Gite, techen ten, fonts 
fruit, orange, bananas, slice of lemon, dash 
i Soda water optional. 


BULMER’S 
CIDERS 


Made only by 


H. P. BULMER & CO. LTD., HEREFORD 


Lendon end Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid. 
Lendon Bridge, S.B. 1. 
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to the men and women of our Empire, and, indeed, to all those 
| who value the practical example of heroism and aumentty, to fie 


| Prince: Or ‘ws WALES, K.G. President of Ss ee Life- 
| WILL YOU RESPOND TO THE PRINCE’S 
APPEAL? 


The Institution needs onnually 
1,000,000 FIVE SHILLINGS 
to provide and maintain the Lifeboat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and be “ONE IN A MILLION.” 
When you go to Wembley, Visit Lifeboat House, Admission Free. 


LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A. 
onorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


LIFEBOAT HOUSE, 22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 
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feet into ordinary and ill-shaped 
shoes that produce corns and 
bunions, flat foot, and a host 
of other foot trouble. 


“NATUREFORM” 


means HEALTH AND Coeercny. 
or 


boot or shoe on approval, 
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CaTALoGuE, ¢ 

In all sizes oy Adults and Children 
Iliustrated booklet post free. 

“ Natureform” footwear is only to 
obtained from the sole manu- 

facturers :— 


HOLDEN BROS., 
Dept. G, 3 Harewood Place, Oxford Circus, London, W. 1. 


























IS UNEMPLOYMENT INEVITABLE? 


An Analysis and a Forecast. 


By W. T. LAYTON (Chairman of Committee), ? m 
ASTOR, A. L. BOWLEY, ROBERT GRANT 

ONES, P. J. PYBUS, B. S. ROWNTREE, D. SPRING. 
ICE and -D. STUART. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Daily News: “ The articles are all conceived in that broad spirit which 


makes the book t 
permanent value.” not merely a document for to-day, but a work of 
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PEASANT SHOP 


Hand-thrown peasant pottery; Old English shep- 
herd smocks, children’s smocks and frocks, 
oo embroidered jerkins and ieonment 

htly coloured plaited felt rugs and slippers; 
~ and leather work; decorated bowls and 
boxes, toys, etc. 


CALL AND SEE 
OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
41 Devonsuie St., TuzosaLn’s Ro., W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row), 
and 


98 Great Russert Sraeer, W.C.1 
(Near British Museum). 
Telephone: Musewm 7602 
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TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 








REFORMED INNS. 


60 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S eee yy HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. rt. 





ELLINGTON SCHOOL, Ss 
Endowed Public School. s20 Boys in four Houses. Strong Staff of Oxtors 


and Cam by Army Council and Air 
O.T.C., Swimming, rd a . > Schoianal, 
Examination, July oth. ” Inelusive fees, {90 {x ansum. entry apply Hm 
Master, Wellington School, Somerset, of - Lem Mr -- i, - Clerk to the Goren 





"T BACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, — porters. 
Bedroom, a and Attendance from 8s. 6d. s. os ni pt oS gst eamees tariff 
on application Telegrams: “ Thackeray, London. lep 


BerRenours (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
ble Board-Residence among the pees gauth eapest 5 6 mins. sea ; 
. 3130. 


(Reslly first in official 
Isplonahe Gardens, 


Museum 1230. 





Comforta! 
lovely garden; gatage. From 3 gus. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs, Roorrs ( (cookery ‘di 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS. ay — Holiday 
Home (600 ft. La Sixty ey oats light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
bowls, golf ; Board-residence, 528. 6d. to 63s. Write for 


croquet, garages. 
Prospectus.—Littiedean House, Littledean, Glos. 


Og ye yl of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House ; 
Roomy country house and garden ; i beautiful “— and down country; 
easy access all parts Island; large library.—Mrs. WYNnr. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
pew 3 Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire is 
rooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 
every description wn y and poometly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every c of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 

75 Lane, W.C.a. Tel. Holborn 6182, (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 


A UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed b by 
experienced typist. —Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bris 























SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Parg 





a Mimi 
os tice charge tak happy home life for 4 - ted 2 oe ot rr 
pL a » Sees Gey Montessori system combined vith the mon reo 
methods particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED of moders 
Pas HIGH SCHOOL, TRUROQO, 


Chairman: The i ye oy Truno. Mead Mistress: Miss Dou 

Coats, B.A. yy ~~ education with individual attentica, 
Leaving =e ay Senior and Junior Boarding-bouses wi, 
playing fields attached.—Prospectas from the Hmap Mieruuss. 


A= BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIs,. 
Apply Mrs.E.M.Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., 8.W.11. Tel. : Latchmere 425s, 








S*; STEPHEN’S SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE. Boarding and Day Day 
School for Girls, Sound education. Moderate inclusive fees, 





THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educationa! Boarding 
inatvidual des > Se eee en 


Grant Kino. 


ORVA SS PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in ww fone Peninsula, > ae 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. 

os" MARGARET LL MITCHELL, B.A. * 


Oy MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP'S S ORieas 
Head Mistress: Miss Estmer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicks, B.Sc., og 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRLS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


TRE GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden 
Bucks. Good general education on natural lines. Principles of “New 
Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Preparation for 
Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
Preach, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dan 
i Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys ‘and Girls 





ond. ), oy Ss Euscy, 








j 





UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. a penaly 
Stenographer always available, —Miss Roperts, 5 High Hol 





OOKS, — Leonard Merrick’s 1st edit. The Worldlings, 1900, 
258.; Ome Man's View, 1897, rate, 508.; The Position of Pegsy Harper, 
1 11, 128. 6d.; Roberts the Book Hunter in London, 1895, 218.; Holbrook- 
Jackson's 1st edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great Engl h Novelists, 1908, 
128. 6d. each ; Pollard, Secret Societies of Ireland, 1922, 6s. 6d.; Allan, Book Hunter 
at Home, 1922, 118. 64d. ; Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. ; Myers, 
Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 138. 6d.; Punch 
First 100 vols., bound in ag vols., half-morocco, {12 128.; Anthony Trollope’s Novels, 
to vols., 1874, £3 aa Symonds’ Studies of the Greek Poets, 1876-77, 2 vols., 
£2 7. Symonds’ Walt Whitman, a dam” 1893, 308.; J. A. Symonds, a Bio- 
graphy, 1895, 2 = =.  — monds’ Short History of the Renaissance in Italy, 


tees heed rmations, ve = 21s. ; Aris es, Comedies, first 
reek te: ieee ~ 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, H Life and Confessions, 
-» 1918, £2 28.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and 


Oscar Wilde, Salome, 1912, illus. by Beardsley, 


Gomnl t y Alastair, 1920, 255. ; 
Sebastian 


Moone coms Wilde, a Study b Stuart Mason, 1905, 218.; Oscar Wilde, 
4, 258.; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare rst edition, 1899, £2 10s. 


Oecar Wi Wik Intentions, 1894, 218.; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 1903, 218. Barrie's 
Window in a limited issue, illus. by Hole, 1892, 358.; Max Beerbohm’s 
Rossetti and His — 1922, rst edit.,25s.; Masefield, ted Poems, —_s 


428.; Masefield’s The Dream, si copy, 353. ; Walter de la Mare, us Her 
Tale, only 50 d $0 done, 21s.; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsley’s 
vols., half calf, , gilt, £2; send for catalogue. If you ‘want a book have 
failed ¢ to find it elsewhere, try me, I am the most ¢ t book finder extant. BOOKS 
WANTED. ee Chronicle of Clemendy ; ousman, Shropshire Lad, s zee6 : 
ss Plato, 5 Farrer, Eaves of the World, 2 vols.; Tweedie, Arabian 
Horse.— BAKER'S G GnkaT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, "Birmingham 


= 3 to 9 years.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. Nicwoxts and Miss J. 


MALTMAN’ S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
eed 5 aes 
the My to 1. ne PPrte of the te her ae isdtiotive by 

foal vost. The git will be peepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
lession and for advanced work in oo os Fees, inclusive of Eurh 

00 


S. MANVILLE. 








Elocution, Dancing, Coo! » 200 Ob Gerrard's Cross is 5 . above 
~ 1 ahr house is Mightfully situated in its own grossda 
15 acres. 





APPOINTMENT VACANT 
| Ietetaiatapite > OF OTAGO. 


Applications are invited for the post of Professor of Economics 
at the above University at a salary of {850 per annum. Full pat. 
ticulars and forms of application obtainable by sending stamped 
foolscap envelope to the High Commissioner for New Zealand, 415 
Strand, London, W.C.2., by whom complete applications will 
received up to August 31st, 1924. 


TRAINING CENTRES 











MISCELLANEOUS 


Wes for about six months, a governess for an English boy 
in Germany.—Reply to A. R. GREEN, 25 Bridge Street, Christchurch. 








L™e TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8.W.1. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and publicity 
wast See Cos aap anny Ge wate & spare time.—Write for particulars 
we. and free lesson to (Dept. T.3), Suaw InestiruTR, 1 Montague Street, London, 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for —e ve price list 
of send garments for oe estimate.—Lowpon Turmine Co . (Dept. “B”), 
36 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


EAL HARRIS.—Lewis anp SHETLAND HoMESPUNS. 
Direct from the Makers. Any Length Cut. Patterns Free. State Shade 
desired.—NEWALL, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 


AND-KNITTED SOCKS AND STOCKINGS. — Ex-Officer, 
1914-18, entirely disabled as a result of gas, seeks orders for home-knitted 

Wen srag evr wher be or ats er gh tot Se 
New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, _ 


HARACTER READING.—INSIGHT into the character of 
yourself, your friends of enemies, Send P.O. 2/6 and specimen of hand- 
writing to “‘GRAPHICUS,” Box N, 17 Great Turns:ile, London, W.C. 1. 

















OCKROACHES and “ Blattis cannot be in the same place 
Soon only “ 1 is left, cockroaches 
$8. post free from sole 

or through your chemists, including 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
Ts BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 p= 
downe Road, Bedford.— : Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
ont e to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Conse 
System, . ‘tnanen, , Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Nate & &e, Fea 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SEecReTary. 


GARDNER'S EmvexAal. be COLLEGE, 


E 








LLINGTON, SURREY 
Com three years, for ot Gymnastics fs 
Bwed: . Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Maseage 2; Assthetie, volt oat BS 
foom ; ° ; . 
Physiology, H of Movement, Pa , ete. tion for Ling 
Association Diploma and Public ae Pe me Fees 75 per anoem. 
Principal, Miss M. Garpwer, G.D, ( ). —_ 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
F ROEBEL erie ae INSTITUTE, GROVE HO 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. Demonstration School : 
a. C. G. Montefiore, ew A - 


w. wg po Ghatenen, 
MA. 
Ogston. a . Arthur G. Symonds, . beat d 


inf tion 
Education, coving Siti Principal, Mise Lawntxcs. 


FOR SALE, TO LET, AND WANTED 


T Wo UNFURNISHED ROOMS in quiet house on Hampstead 
Garden Suburb would be Let to lady home during day; all conveniences 
including telephone.—Write HazeL, c/o NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Ques 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


PPER PART, ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 5 rooms and jt 
poems 5 {110 per annum.—Write Box 23602, Clarks, 57 Mortimer Street, 


% 
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OUNTRY House Accommodation for —— = 
Suites, etc., in London,—-TOWN & COUNTRY AG: 
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